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APPLYING  THE  ACID 

If  I  could  write  America's  editorials,  I  could 
affect  her  thinking  very  materially.  If  I  could 
draw  the  cartoons  of  the  nation,  I  could  make  a 
far  deeper  impression.  If  I  could  write  our  popu- 
lar songs,  I  could  stop  the  nation's  thinking.  If 
I  could  invent  its  slang  and  choose  its  proverbs, 
I  could  do  its  thinking  for  it. 

The  average  person  uses  phrases  every  day  the 
significance  of  which  he  never  realizes.  A  prov- 
erb, long  current,  comes  to  have  great  authority. 
It  ripples  easily  off  the  tongue  in  a  bewitching 
way  and  sounds  profound,  especially  after  it  has 
been  repeated  a  few  hundred  times. 

Many  people,  arming  themselves  with  a  set  of 
convenient  and  well-polished  phrases,  are  able  to 
carry  on  a  brilliant  conversation  and  win  a  repu- 
tation for  great  wisdom,  without  having  expended 
much  brain  sweat.  They  are  manipulators  of 
second-hand  conversational  equipment. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  apply  the  acid  to  some  old  favorites  and 
some  more  recently  popular  phrases.  Some  of 
the  proverbs  which  are  here  subjected  to  X-Ray 
treatment  have  done  duty  for  many  generations 
and  because  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  are 
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held  have  gained  a  certain  sanctity.  To  deal  criti- 
cally with  them  may  seem  sacrilegious.  But 
TRUTH  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  investigation 
and  all  that  is  true  in  them  will  appear  brighter 
after  our  examination. 

Most  of  the  material  on  these  pages  has  ap- 
peared in  various  newspapers,  much  of  it  having 
been  syndicated.  The  collection  is  here  pre- 
sented with  the  hope  that  it  may  have  additional 
interest  in  this  permanent  form. 

Roy  L.  Smith. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


"LOVE  IS  BLIND" 

This  proverb  is  sheer  blasphemy. 

Nothing  else  in  all  the  world  has  the  power 
of  sight  to  the  same  degree  that  love  has. 

To  me  he  was  only  a  grizzled,  weather-beaten 
old  man  without  charm  or  beauty.  But  as  I  sat 
across  the  dinner  table  from  the  sweet-faced  little 
lady  who  had  shared  his  life  for  fifty  years  and 
heard  her  words  of  enthusiastic  praise,  I  began 
to  see  him  with  new  eyes.  For  forty  years  he  had 
climbed  the  hill  north  of  town  every  Sunday 
afternoon  carrying  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  deco- 
rate the  little  grave  under  the  big  oak  tree  in  the 
village  cemetery.  In  fair  weather  the  little  lady 
had  accompanied  him.  In  foul  weather  he  had 
gone  alone.  But  he  had  gone  and  there  he  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  little  life  that  for  three  short 
years  had  been  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  home. 

To  a  stranger  it  was  only  a  piece  of  striped 
cloth.  To  him  it  was  a  beautiful  emblem  betoken- 
ing the  fairest  dreams  of  the  human  soul,  and  in 
its  folds  lurked  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  battle- 
fields— it  was  the  flag  of  his  homeland. 

To  me  it  was  only  a  ragged  old  doll,  mutilated 
and  much  worn,  ready  for  the  discard,  but  to  my 
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little  six-year-old  daughter  it  was  a  child  of| 
beauty   and   loveliness   upon   whom   she   could 
lavish  all  the  wealth  of  her  little  girl-mother's  | 
heart. 

The  mother  of  the  young  criminal  sits  beside  < 
him  in  the  crowded  courtroom  and  wonders  why : 
the  world  condemns  her  boy.  Has  she  not  nursed  ' 
him  through  the  measles  and  typhoid?  Has  he  j 
not  said  his  baby  prayers  at  her  knee?  Has  she  | 
not  felt  his  warm  arms  about  her  neck  and  has  | 
she  not  felt  the  splash  of  hot  tears  upon  her  i 
cheek?  Has  he  not  told  her  that  he  was  inno-  I 
cent?  The  prosecuting  attorney  never  saw  him  ' 
until  day  before  yesterday.  The  Judge  never  I 
saw  him  until  this  morning.  They  do  not  know  i 
him.  If  anyone  knows  him,  she  does,  and  Love  ' 
has  worked  the  eternal  miracle  in  her  eyes  that  i 
she  can  see  in  him  virtue  that  no  one  else  sus-  ' 
pects  him  of.  \ 

The  rest  of  the  world  saw  only  a  work-scarred  '] 
old  woman  with  a  strange  light  in  her  eye.  Her  | 
threadbare  dress  was  worn  and  shiny  and  her  I 
face  was  plain  and  seamed.  But  the  valedicto-  j 
rian  of  the  class  saw  her  as  the  queenliest  of  them  | 
all,  for  she  was  his  mother.  j 

Prejudice,  ignorance,  malice,  jealousy  and  hate  | 
are  blind  but  love  can  see.    Its  power  of  vision  is 
unmatched  in  all  the  world.  i 


II 

"A  BIRD  IN  THE  HAND  IS  WORTH  TWO 
IN  THE  BUSH" 

It  all  depends  upon  which  bird  is  in  the  bush. 

Many  have  lost  birds  of  paradise  that  were  in 
the  bush,  trying  to  save  two  little  English  spar- 
rows they  held  in  their  hand. 

The  world  owes  some  of  its  richest  blessings 
and  finest  privileges  to  men  who  sacrificed  the 
bird  they  held  in  their  hands  for  better  birds  in 
the  bush. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  three  richest  men 
in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  fields  were  well  tilled  and  fenced.  His  man- 
sion was  beautiful  and  commodious.  He  owned 
herds  of  stock  and  scores  of  slaves.  Prudence 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  the  war  and  saved  his 
property,  but  the  love  of  liberty  drove  him  to  high 
adventure  in  the  name  of  freedom,  and  he  staked 
his  fortune  and  his  life  on  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle.    When  he  won  we  all  won. 

Moses  could  have  lived  in  Pharaoh's  court  in 
safety  and  probably  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian 
throne.  He  could  have  then  died  and  become  a 
good  mummy.  He  preferred  hardship  with  his 
own  people  to  luxury  with  the  loss  of  honor  and 
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self-respect,  and  in  his  daring,  the  whole  world 
profited. 

Cyrus  McCormick  was  growing  as  much  grain 
as  any  man  in  his  county,  but  he  dreamed  of  a 
better  way  to  harvest  it  and,  in  spite  of  the 
persecutions  and  ridicule  of  his  neighbors,  gave 
fifteen  years  to  the  realization  of  his  dream.    To- 
day thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  are  grown  where 
one  acre  was  grown  before  the  grain  reaper  w^as  ' 
invented.     More  people  eat  wheat -bread  to-day  I 
than  ever  before  in  history.     It  is  so  because  j 
Cyrus  McCormick  labored  for  fifteen  years  to  j 
snare  the  bird  in  the  bush.  | 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  could  have  made  a  good  \ 
living  in  England  or  in  Holland,  but  their  dream  ' 
of  freedom  drove  them  to  America  and  hardships.  ■ 
In  their  adventure  was  laid  the  idealism  and  the  ! 
foundation  of  the  world's  greatest  republic. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  have  compromised  j 
with  Rome.  The  Imperial  Empire  would  have  I 
welcomed  a  leader  with  such  power  over  the  peo- : 
pie.  He  could  have  had  any  honor  or  preferment  | 
that  power  could  have  given  him.  But  he 
dreamed  of  a  world  redeemed  from  poverty,  in-  \ 
justice,  and  slavery,  and  died  for  that  dream ;  I 
and  his  ideas  persist.  I 

Cardinal  Mercier  could  have  kept  his  tongue  ] 
in  silence  and  accepted  the  authority  of  Ger-  i 
many.  But  instead  he  risked  his  life  and  defied  \ 
the  power  of  Teutonic  arms  and  demanded  justice,  i 
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J 
becoming,  meanwhile,  the  most  majestic  figure 

of  the  war.  j 

Sometimes  the  bird  we  hold  in  our  hand  robs  i 

us  of  the  wonderful  birds  in  the  bush  which 

would  be  easily  obtainable.  j 

It  is  an  old  fallacy  that  the  certain  is  prefer-  ■ 

able  to  the  possible.  | 


Ill 

"CHRISTMAS  COMES  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR" 

Christmas  is  not  a  date  on  the  calendar.  It 
is  a  state  of  heart.  It  is  not  a  season  of  the  year 
but  a  way  to  live. 

Evergreens,  colored  lights,  Sunday-school 
entertainments,  sleigh  bells,  decorated  windows 
— these  things  do  not  make  Christmas ;  they  only 
help  us  express  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christmas  was  celebrated 
a  long  time  before  greeting  card  merchants  were 
ever  heard  of. 

Christmas  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  find  it  must 
seek  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Christmas  shop- 
ping is  too  often  merely  Christmas  swapping. 

Christmas  comes  whenever  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas is  born  in  a  frost-bitten  heart;  whenever 
charity  displaces  intolerance;  whenever  wise 
men  and  sheep  tenders  bow  down  to  worship  at 
the  same  shrine;  whenever  old  enemies  forgive 
one  another ;  whenever  kindliness  takes  the  place 
of  ill  will. 

I  have  heard  many  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  Santa  Claus.  But  no  man  can  prove  there  is 
such  a  one  by  arguing  about  him.    We  prove  him 
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by  being  him,  and  we  prove  Christmas  by  living 
Christmas. 

We  have  been  making  a  mistake  in  demobi- 
lizing Christmas  too  early.  We  have  packed  It 
away  in  the  moth  balls  about  the  tenth  of  Janu- 
ary, not  to  get  it  out  again  until  early  in  the 
following  December.  In  this  way  we  have  been 
losing  about  ninety  per  cent  of  its  worth. 

If  the  spirit  of  Christmas  can  jostle  a  dividend- 
devoted  world  out  of  its  money  madness  during  a 
few  brief  weeks  in  December,  why  wouldn't  it 
work  just  as  well  in  July? 

Paul  on  Mars'  Hill  assured  the  assembled 
Athenians  that  God  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us. 

I  insist  that  Christmas  is  never  very  far  away 
from  the  man  who  keeps  the  spirit  of  good  will 
to  all  men  alive  in  his  heart  through  the  year. 

Every  day  can  be  Christmas  if  we  decide  to 
make  it  so. 


IV 

j 

"DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES"  ; 

But  some  of  the  most  moving  tales  of  history  ' 
have  been,  and  are  being  told,  by  dead  men.  , 

John  Brown,  moving  across  Kansas  and  on  to  i 
Harper's  Ferry,  was  nothing  more  than  a  fanatic  i 
and  a  disturber,  but  when  he  had  been  put  to  : 
death,  his  blood  cried  out  from  the  ground,  and  ; 
the  North  was  roused  to  a  passionate  devotion  to  \ 
the  cause  of  freedom.  John  Brown,  dead,  accom-  ' 
plished  that  which  no  hundred  thousand  John  I 
Browns  could  have  accomplished,  alive.  ' 

Socrates  might  never  have  been  heard  of  if  he  ' 
had  been  allowed  to  go  on  his  way,  teaching  and  i 
asking  questions,  without  interference.  When  ; 
he  drank  the  hemlock  he  partook  of  a  potion  that  \ 
made  him  immortal,  and  from  that  day  on  his  i 
ideas  were  written  in  blood  on  the  thinking  of  i 
the  world.  His  most  persuasive  discourses  have  ; 
been  spoken  since  his  death.  ; 

John  Huss  dared  to  advocate  the  freedom  of  i 
the  soul,  and  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  selfish  | 
power  piled  the  fagots  high  about  his  feet  while  1 
passion  fanned  the  flame.  But  that  flame  kindled  j 
the  fires  of  revolt  around  the  world  and  the  spirit  i 
of  John  Huss  went  up  from  the  burning  to  lead  i 
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the  forces  of  reformation  throughout  the  ages 
everywhere.  There  is  no  figure  of  history  more 
potent  among  the  Bohemians — or  in  the  Protes- 
tant world — than  John  Huss  even  to  this  day. 

The  martyr  Stephen,  dying  under  the  stones 
hurled  at  him  by  a  fanatical  conservatism,  saw 
the  clothes  of  his  persecutors  piled  high  at  the 
feet  of  a  young  man  named  Saul.  As  he  died  he 
prayed.  And,  dead,  Stephen  became  the  goad 
that  stung  the  conscience  and  soul  of  the  Tarsus 
youth  into  action  and  finally  drove  him  into  the 
Christian  community  and  out  into  the  world  as 
the  greatest  apostle  of  the  new  faith.  Stephen, 
dying,  preached  more  effectively  than  Stephen, 
living,  ever  preached. 

Lincoln  during  his  lifetime  was  the  target  for 
f  corn,  abuse,  ridicule,  vilification,  slander, 
intrigue  and  misrepresentation.  He  sleeps  yonder 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  but  his  voice  is  now  heard 
round  the  world.  The  orator  who  wishes  to 
prove  his  own  theory  seizes  some  word  spoken 
by  the  martyred  President  and  offers  it  as  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  contention,  for  if  Lin- 
coln approved  who  has  the  temerity  to  disap- 
prove? America  has  idolized  and  idealized  him. 
While  he  lived,  men  on  every  side  fought  him. 
Now  that  he  is  dead,  men  everyw^here  eulogize 
him.  Lincoln,  alive  to-day,  could  not  infiuence 
one  tenth  as  many  people  as  he  rules  from  his 
tomb. 
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John  Knox,  John  Wyclifl,  Savonarola,  Tous- 
saint  L' Overture,  Joan  of  Arc,  John  Wesley,  and 
"thousands  of  humble  and  nameless,"  died  rather 
than  betray  the  faith,  and  their  voices  will  echo 
in  clarion  calls  to  the  faithful  throughout  the 
ages.    For  them  "to  die  was  gain." 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  crucified  on  a  little  hill 
nicknamed  "The  Skull,"  so  glorified  the  cross,  the 
instrument  of  his  death,  that  beautiful  women 
have  used  it  ever  since  as  an  ornament  to  en- 
hance their  own  beauty,  and  in  his  death  he  is 
conquering  the  world. 

W^hat  inspiring  tales  some  dead  men  tell ! 


"SILENCE  IS  GOLDEN" 

SoMB  men  boast  of  tlieir  ability  to  speak  in  five 
languages,  others  of  tlieir  ability  to  keep  silent  in 
twenty. 

But  silence  is  not  always  a  sign  of  strength; 
sometimes  it  is  an  indication  of  cowardice. 

When  it  is  a  case  of  "Truth  forever  on  the 
scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne,"  to  keep 
silent  is  to  betray  one's  honor — to  kill  one's  self- 
respect. 

Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  John 
Knox  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Samuel 
Adams  in  Massachusetts,  and  Savonarola  facing 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  scorned  a  safe  and  golden 
silence  for  a  dangerous  and  heroic  speech.  They 
died  with  their  souls  clean  of  self-reproach. 

Silence  is  sometimes  ignorance. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  by  the  editorial  writers  of  that 
day.  Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  mention  it, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  spoke  of  it  in  the 
most  disparaging  terms.  It  remained  for  the 
next  generation  to  discover  in  it  immortal  beauty 
that  would  make  it  the  greatest  of  all  American 
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utterances.  Contemporary  editorial  ignorance 
did  not  mar  its  beauty. 

Koman  historians  either  ignored  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  completely  or  dismissed  him  with  a 
single  line.  Among  the  leaders  of  his  day  he  was 
counted  only  as  a  disturber  who  was  early  and 
well  disposed  of.  Yet  "He  lifted  the  gates  of 
empires  off  their  hinges  and  turned  the  stream 
of  civilization  into  new  channels." 

Silence  is  sometimes  selfish. 

A  gentle  word  of  sympathy  for  a  friend  in  dis- 
tress is  the  mark  of  sincere  friendship.  A  strong 
word  of  courage  for  a  tempted  youth  is  the  glori- 
ous privilege  of  the  righteous  man.  A  reverent 
word  of  faith  in  an  hour  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt  may  set  a  life  going  in  the  way  of  large 
usefulness.  A  letter  of  appreciation  from  a  good 
citizen  to  an  officer  who  is  doing  his  duty  under 
difficult  circumstances  is  a  plain  responsibility 
and  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  tide  of 
public  affairs  in  the  interest  of  righteousness. 

Silence  is  sometimes  plain  bewilderment. 

In  the  midst  of  confused  politics  and  the 
clamor  of  a  partisan  press  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  for  the  plain  man  to  know  the  facts.  He 
who  learns  to  judge  issues  independently  and 
upon  their  merits,  Avho  can  cut  through  the 
sophistry  of  the  demagogue  and  the  smoke  of  the 
partisan  orator  and  find  the  truth,  speaking  in 
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tempered  words  and  plain  terms,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  greatest  worth. 

An  unselfish  and  heroic  use  of  speech  is  a  gift 
more  precious  than  gold. 


VI 
"ALL  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS'* 

But  the  best  things  come  to  those  who  go  out 
after  them. 

Christopher  Columbus  might  have  waited  for 
centuries  but  the  new  world  would  never  have 
come  to  him. 

Booker  T.  Washington  could  have  taken  a  job 
as  a  porter  in  a  cheap  hotel  and  made  a  decent 
living.  But  Tuskegee  Institute  would  never 
have  come  to  him.  Instead,  he  went  out  among 
the  cotton  pickers  and  small  gardeners  all  over 
the  South,  to  the  editors  and  statesmen  all  over 
America,  and  to  the  common  people  wherever 
oppression  had  made  them  sympathetic,  and 
from  them  he  received  the  encouragement  that 
made  the  great  Negro  school  an  actuality. 

Andrew  Carnegie  might  have  remained  a  teleg- 
rapher for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  all  of  his 
life,  had  a  comfortable  living,  and  died  a  peaceful 
death.  But  the  leadership  of  the  steel  industry 
would  never  have  come  to  him  and  thousands  of 
American  communities  would  be  without  li- 
braries and  organs  to-day. 

Ole  Bull  might  have  become  a  good  gardener 
and  sold  vegetables  to  the  king  while  he  waited, 
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but  he  would  never  have  become  the  greatest 
violinist  of  his  generation  without  working. 

Louis  Pasteur  could  have  thrown  up  his  hands 
in  despair,  as  did  the  others  who  were  confronted 
with  the  devastation  of  the  French  silk  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  disease  among  the  silk  worms. 
Instead,  he  worked  night  and  day  with  feverish 
intensity  for  weeks  running  into  months,  and 
was  at  last  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  the 
microbic  origin  of  disease  and,  eventually,  a  cure 
for  the  rabies.  His  fame  was  won,  not  waited 
for. 

Patience  is  a  great  virtue.  He  who  can  wait 
in  patience  saves  himself  much  sorrow,  but,  wait- 
ing in  patience  without  first  having  worked  with 
wisdom,  is  decidedly  unprofitable. 

Many  things  do  come  to  him  who  waits,  but 
there  are  long  hunger  periods  between  the 
arrivals. 

This  proverb  is  an  anaesthetic  which  the  lazy 
man  gives  himself  to  deaden  the  twinges  of  con- 
science when  work  is  mentioned. 

Waiting  is  sometimes  the  height  of  wisdom, 
but  only  when  wisdom  and  work  have  paved  the 
highway  by  which  good  things  can  come. 


VII 
"ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS" 

But  David  admitted  that  he  had  said  it 
hastily. 

Most  men  are  honest  but  misunderstood.  So 
few  of  us  ever  take  time  to  walk  out  of  our  skin 
into  the  other  man's  skin  in  order  to  get  his 
viewpoint.  It  is  always  so  much  easier  to  pass  a 
harsh  judgment. 

You  can  call  a  man  a  liar  or  a  hypocrite  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  But  it  takes  months  to  get 
his  viewpoint.  Severity  is  easy.  Tolerance  is 
hard. 

Many  men  seem  to  be  lying  when  they  are  only 
reporting  the  facts  as  they  see  them. 

Three  blind  men  looked  at  the  elephant.  One 
felt  of  the  beast's  trunk  and  ever  afterward  de- 
clared that  the  elephant  was  like  a  rope.  An- 
other felt  of  the  great  leg  and  declared,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  that  the  elephant  was  like  a  tree. 
The  third  rubbed  his  hand  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  side  and  went  to  his  grave  believing 
that  the  elephant  was  like  a  house. 

Each  was  right  so  far  as  his  observation  went 
but  each  had  a  limited  viewpoint. 

If  the  man  in  the  shop  could  see  the  business 
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from  the  angle  of  the  office  desk  and  the  manager 
see  the  shop  from  the  angle  of  the  man  who 
carries  the  dinner  pail,  most  of  our  labor  troubles 
would  cease. 

We  call  men  hard  names  because  we  do  not 
know  them.  Hot  words  never  result  in  cool 
judgments  and  harsh  judgments  never  bring 
about  smooth  relations. 

Most  lies  are  born  of  inadequate  information, 
insufficient  evidence,  inability  to  express  oneself 
accurately,  faulty  understandings,  or  careless 
listening. 

The  Christian  attitude  is  uncompromising  to- 
ward the  lie  and  charitable  toward  the  liar. 

To  say  that  all  men  are  liars  is  to  condemn 
oneself  with  the  rest  of  the  world  or  be  guilty  of 
arrant  egotism  by  claiming  exemption  from  the 
generalization. 


VIII  j 

! 

"WHEN  IN  KOME   DO  AS  THE  EOMANS  | 

DO"  i 

I 

( 

No  law  is  so  deadly  as  the  "law  of  the  fatal  i 
average."    He  who  is  content  to  be  "as  good  as  i 
the  rest"  has  ceased  to  grow.    He  has  doomed 
himself  to  mediocrity.  ! 

Progress  and  redemption  depend  upon  those  ; 
who  are  better  than  the  rest.  1 

Conformity  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  j 
It  requires  nothing  but  the  power  to  imitate.  ; 
Originality  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous. . 
He  who  dares  to  be  different  and  original  may  be  \ 
sure  that  a  cross  awaits  him.  But,  likewise,  he  j 
may  be  sure  that  the  world  will  pay  him  tribute  ; 
— eventually.  I 

There  is  a  desperate  need  in  Kome  for  those  ; 
who  can  give  leadership  to  the  Romans.  Life's  ; 
important  prizes  and  places  are  reserved  for  : 
those  who  are  able  to  live  among  the  Romans  like  ! 
sons  of  God.  j 

Cervantes  lived  in  a  day  when  Spanish  litera- ! 
ture  was  cursed  by  a  maudlin  and  sentimental  j 
chivalry.  For  the  period  of  a  few  years  he  wrote  , 
plays  and  novels  of  the  conventional  sort  accord-  { 
ing  to  the  contemptible  and  silly  standards  of  his  I 
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times.  Then  his  soul  revolted  and  he  wrote  Don 
Quixote,  a  book  that  transformed  all  established 
literary  formulae  of  the  period  and  placed  the 
name  of  its  author  among  the  first  ten  writers  of 
history. 

Richard  Wagner  could  have  been  a  popular 
composer  and  received  important  commissions 
from  royalty  if  he  had  been  willing  to  conform 
to  the  operatic  standards  of  his  generation.  In- 
stead he  preferred  to  blaze  new  trails,  suffer 
calumny  and  humiliation  and  almost  defeat,  but 
through  difficulties  he  finally  emerged  as  the 
father  of  modern  opera. 

Rembrandt  starved  and  suffered  for  years 
while  he  was  battling  the  artistic  standards  of 
his  time,  but  no  name  stands  higher  in  painting 
to-day  than  that  of  the  Dutch  artist  who,  living 
among  artistic  Romans,  repudiated  their  stand- 
ards and  created  his  own. 

Tolstoy  was  rich,  noble,  learned,  and  powerful. 
According  to  the  standards  of  the  Russians  he 
should  have  been  satisfied.  But  his  soul  over- 
leaped the  conventional  ideas  of  his  kind,  and  by 
high  and  holy  daring  he  became  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Russians  and  one  of  the  immortals. 

The  power  of  creation  which  each  of  us  pos- 
sesses is  the  mark  of  our  divinity.  This  is  the 
image  of  God  within  us.  To  be  different  is  the 
divine  right  of  every  man. 

When  in  Rome  do  as  you  think  is  right. 


IX 

"NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS 


1 


On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  things  more 
successful  than  Success. 

Good  fortune  often  departs  as  unceremoni- 
ously and  unexpectedly  as  it  arrived.  No  one 
knows  just  when  the  oil  well  will  run  dry,  when 
a  new  invention  will  wipe  out  the  profits  on  the 
old  one,  w^hen  a  new  railroad,  street-car  line  or 
boulevard  will  divert  trade  to  someone  else. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  are  eternally 
good  fortune. 

Friendliness  is  worth  more  to  a  man  than  a 
ten-per-cent  dividend.  It  will  sell  more  goods 
than  low  prices,  wun  more  cases  than  eloquent 
appeals  to  the  jury,  convert  more  sinners  than 
any  argument  or  creed.  The  hardest  man  in  the 
world  to  resist  is  the  friendly  one.  We  can  steel 
ourselves  against  the  clever  chap  and  we  can 
stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  the  arguments  of  the 
efficient  one,  but  we  surrender  to  the  friendly 
man. 

Usefulness  is  worth  more  than  good  fortune. 
The  useful  man  will  seldom  be  without  employ- 
ment. He  who  can  do  a  necessary  piece  of  work 
a  little  better  than  anyone  else  puts  himself  on 
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the  preferred  list.  He  enjoys  the  comfortable 
distinction  of  having  the  world  bidding  for  his 
services.  He  need  not  be  clever,  brilliant,  con- 
spicuous, or  lucky  if  he  is  useful.  Seek  first  the 
virtue  of  usefulness  and  other  things  will  be 
added  unto  you. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  Character.  Your  char- 
acter is  what  you  have  left  after  the  bank  has 
failed,  the  crops  are  ruined,  the  house  is  burned, 
and  the  family  has  died  with  the  flu.  Competi- 
tion may  rob  you  of  your  hard-won  success,  but 
nothing  can  ever  steal  from  you  your  good  char- 
acter. We  make  our  character — building  it  out 
of  circumstances  and  fashioning  it  with  faith.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  the  world  cannot  give  us 
and  the  one  thing  which  we  ever  get  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  us  without  our  consent. 

Truth  outlasts  Success,  John  Brown  was 
hanged,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  shot  down,  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated — but  the  government  at 
Washington  still  lives — slavery  is  dead.  Galileo 
was  imprisoned.  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
The  Puritans  were  exiled,  and  the  Huguenots 
were  massacred,  but  the  free  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  is  increasingly  recognized. 


"RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS  WILL  NOT 
MIX" 

But  Business  is  mixing  religion  with  its  busi- 
ness every  day.  There  is  far  more  genuine  Chris- 
tianity in  American  Business  than  most  of  us 
realize. 

Modem  business  turns  the  other  cheek.  Clerks 
behind  the  counters,  telephone  girls,  salesmen, 
solicitors,  and  claim  adjusters  are  carefully 
trained  in  the  art  of  agreeableness.  They  can 
hardly  be  forced  into  an  argument  or  acrimoni- 
ous dispute.  Big  business  knows  that  angry  con- 
tentions do  not  pay. 

The  courts  are  gorged  with  lawsuits,  but 
scores  of  causes  for  suits  are  overlooked  rather 
than  to  take  the  case  into  the  court.  "We  would 
rather  settle  a  claim,  even  when  we  know  it  is 
unjust,  than  to  go  into  the  courts,"  said  the  claim 
adjuster  of  a  street  railway  system. 

Modern  business  "bears  one  another's  bur- 
dens." The  maxim  of  Main  Street  is  cooperation. 
Competitors  meet  around  the  lunch  table  in 
amity  and  good  will.  Grocers,  rubber-stamp 
manufacturers,  hotel-keepers,  garage  owners, 
merchant  tailors,  and  bank  clerks  all  have  their 
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trade  organizations  in  whicli  they  meet  regularly 
to  exchange  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Modern  business  is  a  servant.  Try  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  free  service  you  get  every  day 
from  men  who  are  in  business  for  profit.  "He 
profits  most  who  serves  best"  is  the  Rotarian 
motto  that  is  accepted  literally  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  business  men.  "Free 
Air/'  "Service  With  a  Smile,"  "Ask  Us,"  "In- 
formation Service,"  "Our  Business  Is  Service" — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  signs  that  have  become  so 
common  that  they  are  taken  for  granted. 

Modern  business  is  faith.  Banks  accept  checks 
from  other  banks  they  never  heard  of.  Mer- 
chants take  checks  from  customers  they  have 
never  seen.  Very  little  money  is  used  in  an 
average  day's  business.  More  than  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  day's  business  is  done  by  means 
of  paper  credit.  Even  currency  is  not  money 
but  a  promise  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  on  demand. 
Watch  the  operations  of  the  wheat  pit.  Millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  are  exchanged  on  the  basis  of 
a  nod,  a  wink,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

Modern  business  is  idealistic.  The  bigger  the 
business  the  more  it  is  apt  to  accept  its  trade  as 
a  solemn  obligation  to  the  public.  "Raising  the 
standards  of  the  trade,"  "Cleaning  up  the  busi- 
ness," "Accepting  our  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity"— these  are  topics  that  are  included  on 
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the  program  of  almost  every  national  gathering 
of  business  men. 

Modern  business  is  not  pious  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, nor  is  it  devout  in  all  its  dealings,  but  a 
goodly  amount  of  practical  religion  is  being 
mixed  with  every  day's  trade. 


XI 

"SAFETY  FIRST" 

For  the  sake  of  conserving  human  waste  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  risks  this  phrase  is  good 
advice,  but  as  a  motto  of  life  it  is  thoroughly 
cowardly. 

The  safe  course  leads  to  obscurity.  The  great 
souls  of  history  are  those  who  have  come  up 
courageously  and  unflinchingly  through  danger. 
The  world's  great  are  those  who  took  the  motto, 
"Honor  First." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  warned  by  the  most 
astute  politicians  of  his  day  that  the  one  sentence 
in  his  speech  which  referred  to  the  nation,  "half 
slave  and  half  free,"  would  defeat  him  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States  senatorship.  But  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  emasculate 
his  convictions.  He  lost  the  senatorship  but  that 
sentence  did  much  to  win  for  him  the  presidency. 

When  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affixed  their  names  to  that  immortal 
document  it  was  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
they  had  cast  all  caution  to  the  winds  and  were 
inviting  the  most  severe  penalties  that  England 
could  impose.  Suppose  John  Hancock  had  cau- 
tioned "Safety  First"  on  July  fourth,  1776 ! 
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If  this  motto  were  the  accepted  guide  of  con- 1 
duct,  all  heroism  and  holy  daring  would  be  taken  | 
out  of  life.  No  Columbus  would  ever  again ; 
launch  out  into  a  trackless  west  to  sail  beyond ' 
the  edge  of  the  world  and  discover  new  conti- 1 
nents.  No  investigator  would  ever  again  submit ' 
himself  voluntarily  to  the  new  and  untried  i 
anaesthetic  in  order  to  prove  its  power  to  relieve  j 
pain.  No  soldier  would  ever  again  crawl  out 
into  no-man's  land  under  a  hell  of  fire  to  rescue  a  j 
wounded  comrade.  Life  would  disintegrate  and  ; 
become  as  putty.  i 

This  was  the  temptation  which  Jesus  of  Naz- ; 
areth  faced  when  he  was  promised  all  the  king-  i 
doms  of  the  earth  if  he  would  fall  down  and  wor- ; 
ship  false  gods.  He  could  have  won  the  world  in  i 
safety  if  he  had  been  willing  to  sell  out.  { 

Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  could  have 
done  his  work  in  peace  and  "saved  his  children's  \ 
court,"  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  the  safe  | 
course  and  take  orders  from  the  political  bosses,  i 

W^endell  Phillips  could  have  enjoyed  a  lucra-  i 
tive  law  practice  if  he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  ; 
his  fight  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.  ] 

Moses  might  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  | 
comfort  and  luxury,  been  a  great  Pharaoh,  seen  ' 
his  name  inscribed  on  some  old  monolith,  and  i 
become  an  excellent  mummy  if  he  had  not  chosen  \ 
to  take  the  way  of  danger  with  his  people.  ^ 

Victor  Hugo  could  have  lived  in  peace  and 
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security  in  France  for  many  years  if  he  had  not 
made  war  on  the  political  evils  of  his  day.  But 
he  scorned  safety  for  conscience's  sake  and  lived 
through  twelve  years  of  exile. 

John  Bunyan  might  have  escaped  to  America 
and  kept  out  of  Bedford  Jail  if  he  had  been  will- 
ing to  think  first  of  his  personal  safety  and  lastly 
of  his  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  free  religion. 

The  way  of  the  cross  is  a  hard  way  but  it  leads 
to  the  heights,  and  honest  danger  holds  no  terrors 
for  the  brave  whose  hearts  are  clean. 


XII 

I 
"YOU  CAN'T  PUT  OLD  HEADS  ON   j 

YOUNG  SHOULDERS"         I 

This  proverb  is  supposed  to  prove  that  youth  j 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  serious.    But  the  world 
is  vastly  richer  for  the  work  of  a  few  youthful  I 
workers  who  were  also  serious  and  efficient.         j 

William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  Thanatopsis,  \ 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  when  he  was  i 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 1 
ing  had  published  a  volume  of  serious  poems  at  \ 
the  age  of  seventeen  and  Jonathan  Edwards  ] 
was  scarcely  past  sixteen  when  he  composed  his ; 
Notes  On  Mind.  j 

David  Hume  was  a  college  youth  when  he  \ 
wrote  ^s  Treatice  on  Human  Nature;  Schilling  | 
was  twenty  when  he  published  Principles  of  ^ 
Philosophy;  Leibnitz  began  his  philosophical  j 
work  at  twenty-two ;  Linnaeus,  at  twenty-four, 
had  devised  the  system  of  classification  and ! 
nomenclature  now  accepted  as  the  standard  for  i 
all  branches  of  biology.  ; 

Isaac     Newton     worked     out    the    binomial 
theorem,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  the^ 
theory  of  colors  and  the  law  of  gravitation  in  his  ■ 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years.  ' 
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Perkin  was  eighteen  when  he  discovered  the 
first  analine  dye,  and  Hall,  during  his  summer 
vacation,  while  still  a  college  youth,  discovered 
the  modern  process  of  smelting  aluminum. 

Louis  Pasteur  was  a  scientist  of  advanced  at- 
tainments at  twenty;  Charles  Darwin  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  transmutation  of  species  at 
twenty-eight;  Mosely,  at  twenty-six,  had  dis- 
covered the  possibility  of  ninety-two  elements 
between  hydrogen  and  uranium;  Boehr,  at 
twenty-eight,  had  developed  the  theory  of  the 
atom  as  a  miniature  solar  system. 

Michael  Angelo,  at  twenty,  was  a  master  of 
sculptoring,  producing  works  that  passed  for 
genuine  Grecian  antiques.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  writers  in  the  Kevolutionary  period. 

Putting  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  has  been 
the  business  of  the  schools  for  hundreds  of  years. 
At  any  rate  they  aim  to  keep  the  heads  as  old  as 
the  shoulders.  Parental  training,  home  train- 
ing, mental  discipline — all  aim  to  put  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders.  The  whole  process  of  edu- 
cation is  aimed  at  that  objective. 

Age  is  a  matter  of  enthusiasm,  initiative,  mind- 
set, optimism,  personality,  and  not  a  matter  of 
calendars. 


1 

XIII  ' 

"TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FOUR'^  ] 

Sometimes  this  is  true. 

But  the  fallacy  of  this  proverb  lies  in  the  fact ; 
that  it  seems  to  assert  that  two  and  two  can! 
never  make  anything  but  four,  whereas  I  have! 
seen  two  and  two  make  twenty- two  and,  some- 1 
times  when  two  and  two  are  separated  by  noth-i 
ing,  they  make  two  hundred  and  two.  j 

Much  of  the  world's  unhappiness  results  fromj 
short  sightedness — spiritual  myopia.  ] 

Coal  tar  was  once  only  coal  tar — as  surely  as' 
two  and  two  makes  four.  Then  the  wizardry  of i 
science  proved  that  coal  tar  is  also  beauty  and' 
healing  and  marvelous  usefulness,  for  out  of  itj 
the  chemist  takes  analine  dyes,  sweet  perfumes,! 
healing  drugs,  and  scores  of  useful  things.  \ 

For  thousands  of  years  men  said,  "I  would  asj 
soon  expect  to  fly,"  thinking  that  flying  was  the' 
most  utter  impossibility.  That  men  were; 
destined  always  to  walk  upon  the  earth  was  as 
true  as  that  two  and  two  makes  four.  But  the; 
Wrights  did  fly,  and  now  they  are  moving  grand! 
pianos  and  discovering  north  poles  by  airplane,    j 

For  generations  men  said  that  a  cactus  was  a^ 
cactus  and  would  always  remain  so.    Then  one; 
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day  Luther  Burbank  sat  down  beside  the  cactus, 
won  its  confidence,  persuaded  it  to  shed  its  sharp 
thorns,  taught  it  the  way  of  useful  living,  and 
now  we  have  thousands  of  acres  in  the  West 
planted  to  spineless  cactus  which  are  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  world's  food  supply.  As  stock 
food,  it  is  being  fed  to  dairy  cattle  to  get  con- 
densed milk  from  "contented  cows." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  men  were  say- 
ing that  a  combination  of  bad  boys  and  city 
streets  could  never  produce  anything  but  crimi- 
nals. But  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  has 
taught  the  world  how  to  combine  sociological 
twos  and  get  good  citizens  instead  of  jailbirds. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  philosopher  who 
combined  cynicism  with  unimpeachable  logic 
that  "nothing  can  possibly  be  as  plain  as  he 
makes  it  to  appear." 

Many  a  theory  is  too  logically  true  to  be 
trusted. 

Some  of  the  best  accepted  and  most  plausible 
assertions  of  human  experience  have  been  re- 
examined lately  with  the  result  that  we  are  get- 
ting many  new  ideas,  products,  profits,  labor-sav- 
ing devices,  mechanical  miracles,  and  artistic  ac- 
complishments that  were  considered  as  impos- 
sible, a  few  years  ago,  as  that  two  and  two  com- 
bined to  make  eleven. 

Two  and  two  do  make  four,  but  in  the  hands 
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of  a  worker  of  vision  and  imagination,  makei 
many  other  things.  Four  is  only  the  beginning. ; 
Any  man  can  combine  them  to  get  four.  Thej 
genius  and  the  leader  get  the  larger  results.         ■ 


XIV 

"IT   MAKES   NO   DIFFERENCE   WHAT   A 
MAN  BELIEVES  IF  HE  IS  HONEST" 

OuE  ideals  are  the  blue  prints  of  our  lives;  if 
it  happens  that  the  blue  print  is  mistaken,  the  life 
is  misshapen. 

Loeb  and  Leopold  may  have  been  honest  in 
their  beliefs.  They  were  logical  without  a  con- 
science ;  but  it  made  thousands  of  dollars  differ- 
ence to  the  public  what  they  believed.  It  has 
made  years  of  shame  and  humiliation  for  their 
parents.  It  robbed  an  innocent  boy  of  his  life 
and  broke  his  parents'  hearts.  At  last  the  State, 
for  its  own  protection,  was  compelled  to  shut 
them  up  behind  stone  walls.  It  made  a  lot  of 
difference  what  they  believed. 

It  made  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  world  what 
Frederick  Nietzsche  believed  when  those  beliefs 
were  translated  into  German  militarism. 

The  sincerity  of  a  man  does  not  make  a  wrong 
thing  right  when  he  believes  it. 

The  honesty  of  a  believer  does  not  mitigate  the 
baleful  effects  of  a  false  belief  once  that  belief  is 
put  to  work. 

Before  there  is  action  there  is  thinking.  Eight 
action  springs  from  right  thinking. 
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I 
Right  thinking  on  human  relationships  and 

personal   responsibilities  will  solve  our   labor; 

troubles,  domestic  difficulties,  social  problems,! 

and  international  disputes.     It  makes  a  lot  of' 

difference  to  the  boss  what  his  help  believes,  and,! 

likewise,  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  help! 

what  the  boss  believes,  no  matter  how  honest; 

either  is.  i 

The  leaders  of  the  French  Eevolution  wrecked; 
the  French  government  and  impoverished  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation  for  centuries  regardless' 
of  their  honesty  or  dishonesty.  ! 

The  leaders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  i 
honest  in  their  beliefs,  but  if  they  had  won  the] 
Civil  War  there  would  have  been  no  United' 
States  of  America  to  win  freedom  for  Cuba  audi 
to  assist  the  allied  nations  in  their  fight  fori 
democracy.  There  would  have  been  no  America) 
from  which  to  draw  relief  funds  for  China,; 
Armenia,  Russia,  Austria  and  Japan.  ; 

Honesty  and  sincerity  do  not  compensate  for; 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  , 

The  insane  man  is  honest  in  his  beliefs.  He 
proceeds  on  those  beliefs  logically.  The  fears  he  i 
entertains,  the  terrors  he  seeks  to  avoid,  and  the ! 
hallucinations  under  which  he  labors,  are  allj 
real,  and  the  pain  he  suffers  therefrom  is  as  real , 
as  if  his  beliefs  were  based  on  facts.  His  honesty  i 
of  belief  does  not  protect  him  from  pain  nor  does  i 
it  save  the  community  from  danger.  i 
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The  individual  or  the  organization  that 
spreads  wrong  thinking  in  the  community  is  as 
dangerous  as  the  one  who  spreads  disease  germs. 
Thinking  is  the  parent  ol  action. 


XV 

"YOU  CAN'T  TEACH  AN  OLD  DOG 
NEW  TRICKS" 

But  who  wants  to  be  an  old  dog? 

A  man's  age  does  not  depend  upon  his  accumu- 
lation of  birthdays  but  upon  the  elasticity  of  his 
spirit,  the  vigor  of  his  mind. 

Dr.  William  Watts  Folwell,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
written  a  five-volume  history  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  which  would  have  made  him  famous 
as  an  historian  since  the  calendar  declared  he 
was  ninety  years  of  age.  During  his  life  as  a 
teacher  he  was  a  professor  of  political  economy 
and  took  up  the  serious  study  of  history  late  in 
life. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  which  drafted  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most 
daring  adventure  of  faith  in  the  history  of  human 
government. 

William  E.  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
was  the  master  mind  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  leading  statesman  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of 
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Harvard  University,  past  ninety  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  most  progressive  thinkers  and 
advanced  students  of  this  generation  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  August,  1926. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  at  eighty  years  of  age, 
is  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  alert,  and  growing  business  organiza- 
tions in  the  world — the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Probably  more  important  matters  go 
across  his  desk  in  a  working  day,  calling  for 
initiative  and  resourcefulness,  than  across  the 
desk  of  any  other  executive  in  America. 

In  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Galileo  was  dictat- 
ing records  of  his  latest  discoveries  concerning 
the  rotation  of  the  planets  and  concealing  the 
notes  inside  his  mattress  in  order  to  escape  the 
dreadful  punishment  that  was  promised  to  the 
"heretic." 

Frank  W.  Nevens,  a  Minneapolis  business 
man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  was  a  bankrupt, 
owing  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  without  experi- 
ence in  any  line  outside  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing. A  friend  loaned  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
which  enabled  him  to  buy  an  old  broken  down 
laundry  which  had  neither  equipment  nor  pa- 
tronage. On  the  morning  he  opened  its  doors,  he 
was  six  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Twenty  years 
afterward  he  owned,  free  of  debt,  a  1400,000 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning  business,  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  in  the  Northwest.    It  was  all 
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earned  after  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  a 
bankrupt ! 

A  man  may  be  old  at  twenty,  his  life's  forces 
spent  and  his  divine  fires  gone  out,  or  at  eighty 
he  may  be  at  his  best  and  the  youngest  of  the 
young. 

There  is  no  elixir  of  youth  equal  to  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  a  quest  for  wonder  and  surprise,  a 
high  respect  for  the  new  and  the  true. 

You  can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  but  it 
all  depends  upon  the  dog. 


XVI 

"PKACTICE  WHAT  YOU  PREACH" 

This  is  either  an  impossibility  or  a  futility. 

If  a  man  is  living  up  to  all  his  ambitions  and 
ideals,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  too  low  and 
that  he  is  not  growing. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  our  ideals  ahead  of  our 
accomplishments  that  we  make  any  real  prog- 
ress. 

Hypocrisy  does  not  consist  in  preaching  more 
than  we  practice,  but  in  pretending  to  practice 
what  we  are  preaching. 

Every  great-souled  father  holds  up  ideals  for 
his  son  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  reach  for 
himself.  He  may  never  have  made  more  than 
"C"  grades  in  college  but  he  wants  his  boy  to 
make  "A"  grades.  The  teacher  will  do  his  best 
work  for  his  pupil  when  he  points  out  to  him  the 
heights  that  are  ahead,  even  if  he,  the  teacher, 
has  never  been  able  to  scale  those  heights. 

Every  honest  preacher  talks  about  the  per- 
fections toward  which  he  is  striving,  not  the  per- 
fections he  has  accomplished. 

I  thank  God  I  do  not  have  to  limit  myself  to 
my  own  ideals,  accomplishments,  and  triumphs. 
I  have  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  preach,  and  in  him 
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I  find  that  which  no  human  being  has  ever  yet 
attained. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  said,  "Forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  I  press  on,"  by  which  he  meant, 
"Set  your  goals  constantly  ahead  of  your  ac- 
complishments if  you  would  grow." 

As  long  as  our  preaching  is  ahead  of  our  prac- 
ticing, there  is  a  chance  for  the  practicing  to  im- 
prove. Whenever  we  lower  the  preaching  to  the 
level  of  the  practicing,  then  all  hope  is  gone. 

Every  great  artist,  musician,  orator,  mechanic, 
inventor,  or  student  is  his  own  severest  critic. 
He  sees  the  gulf  that  lies  between  the  dream  and 
the  deed.  This  is  a  conspicuous  element  in 
genius.  He  dare  not  reduce  the  dream.  He  must 
enlarge  the  deed. 

Titian,  at  ninety-eight,  was  still  dreaming  of 
his  greatest  picture.  Gladstone,  at  eighty-four, 
was  planning  his  most  far-reaching  reforms. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  at  seventy,  was  still  stretch- 
ing every  nerve  to  come  up  to  her  ideal. 

John,  on  dreary  Patmos,  said,  "I  saw  the  New 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  heaven."  Unless 
some  man  sees  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  heaven,  there  will  be  no  man  to  raise  it  up 
from  earth.  There  will  be  no  New  Jerusalem, 
Hongkong,  Calcutta,  Chicago,  Manchester,  Pitts- 
burgh, Birmingham,  Gary,  or  San  Francisco  to 
rise  upon  the  earth. 

Go  on  with  your  preaching,  whether  you  are  a 
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preacher,  a  teacher,  an  editor,  an  office  holder,  a  j 
parent,  or  an  inventor.  Let  your  preaching  al-  | 
ways  be  as  far  ahead  of  your  practicing  as  it  is  \ 
possible  for  you  to  see.  Keep  up  your  practic- 
ing, but  never  let  it  interfere  with  the  best  ] 
preaching  of  which  you  are  capable. 

/ 

:| 
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XVII 
"TWO  HEADS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE" 

It  all  depends  upon  who  owns  the  heads. 

Most  men  welcome  an  escape  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  their  own  decisions.  They  are 
always  looking  for  other  heads  with  which  to 
confirm  their  own  judgments.  It  is  easier  to  live 
by  rule  than  to  build  by  principle. 

But  good  judgment  is  a  product  of  experience 
and  information,  not  of  blind  obedience  to  fixed 
rules. 

We  meet  men  every  day  who  have  failed  be- 
cause they  took  too  much  advice.  It  is  just  as 
fatal  to  take  every  man's  advice  as  to  take  no 
man's. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  listened  to  all  the 
counsel  of  his  Cabinet,  he  might  never  have  is- 
sued the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

If  Patrick  Henry  had  accepted  the  judgment 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  he  would  never  have 
introduced  those  resolutions  protesting  the 
Stamp  Act,  for  he  was  alone  in  his  opposition. 
In  this  case,  one  good  head  was  worth  a  room  full 
of  small  heads,  for  those  resolutions  fired  the 
colonies,  and  American  freedom  was  the  final 
result. 
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Mai'k  Antony  might  have  been  Caesar's  suc- 
cessor and  the  ruler  of  the  world  if  he  had  not 
allowed  Cleopatra  to  do  his  thinking  for  him. 

Columbus,  Galileo,  Cromwell,  Knox,  Jeffer- 
son, Wendell  Phillips !  Call  the  roll !  What  head 
could  have  been  added  to  theirs,  out  of  all  the 
world  they  lived  in,  that  would  have  made  their 
own  vision  clearer  or  their  service  to  the  world 
greater 

The  Allies  were  losing  the  war  because  they 
were  fighting  under  five  independent  commands. 
Then  came  America  with  the  demand  for  a  uni- 
fied command — and  the  tide  was  turned.  One 
head  was  better  than  five. 

One  head  is  always  better  than  two  if  it  has 
the  facts,  the  ability  to  judge,  and  the  courage 
to  work  and  wait.  One  man's  thinking  is  as  good 
as  any  hundred  men's  thinking  so  long  as  there 
are  no  kinks  in  it. 


XVIII 
"A  WATCHED  POT  NEVER  BOILS'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the  watched  pots 
that  do  boil. 

Brains  without  training,  untamed  impulses, 
random  choices,  haphazard  ejfforts,  spasmodic  en- 
thusiasms, ungoverned  passions  and  occasional 
wild  efforts  never  win  success. 

Life  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  accident,  or 
mystery.  Success  and  self-mastery  are  won.  only 
by  eternal  vigilance,  intelligent  application  of 
effort,  and  unending  sacrifice. 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  great  manufacturing 
plant  appears  this  motto: 

"Trifles  Make  Perfection, 
But  Perfection  Is  No  Trifle." 

Only  through  eternal  vigilance  can  perfection 
be  accomplished. 

At  the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  allowed  the 
fruits  of  a  hard-earned  campaign  to  slip  through 
his  fingers  by  a  few  hours  of  delay  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  routed  and  decimated  army  of  Frederick 
William.  Had  the  Corsican  watched  his  vic- 
tory just  two  hours  closer,  he  could  have  made 
it  decisive. 
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A  notebook  was  found  not  long  ago  among  the 
effects  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  was  one  in  which 
he  had  jotted  down  the  names  he  was  afterward 
to  use  for  his  characters.  Who  has  not  marveled 
at  the  suggestive  use  the  great  novelist  made  of 
names?  Who  has  ever  dared  to  suggest  better 
names  for  his  characters?  Yet  the  little  note- 
book reveals  the  fact  that  some  of  these  names 
went  through  a  score  of  changes  and  alterations 
before  they  became  exactly  what  Dickens  de- 
sired. 

Railroads  spend  millions  in  straightening  out 
tracks  and  improving  rolling  stock  that  they 
may  save  minutes  in  running  time. 

The  difference  between  failure  and  success  is 
sometimes  but  a  few  minutes.  Watch  your  min- 
utes! 

More  business  comes  to  the  boiling  point  while 
the  boss  is  on  the  job  than  while  he  is  on  the  golf 
course.  The  man  who  attends  to  business  while 
his  competitor  is  playing  the  ponies  has  the  best 
hope  of  having  a  business  worth  tending  to  at  the 
end  of  the  next  five  years.    Watch  your  business ! 

Irving  Cobb,  one  of  America's  favorite  writers, 
once  spent  three  days  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  hunting  for  just  one  word  which  he 
needed  in  one  of  his  stories. 

Elbert  Hubbard  once  said  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  ''He  never  used  a  synonym."  If  the 
word  he  had  was  not  what  he  wanted  he  waited 
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until  he  found  it.  No  sentence  was  ever  sent  to 
the  printer  until  it  was  exactly  right. 

One  false  note  spoils  a  song;  one  misplaced 
line,  shadow,  or  high  light  can  ruin  a  picture; 
one  unpleasant  mannerism  can  defeat  a  speaker ; 
yet  false  notes,  misplaced  lines,  and  unpleasant 
mannerisms  can  be  corrected  if  we  watch  the 
boiling  process  closely.    Watch  your  pots! 

It  is  more  profitable  to  watch  and  wait  than 
to  loaf  and  lose. 

Keep  up  your  fires,  hold  your  patience,  per- 
fect your  work,  be  discontented  with  imperfec- 
tion. It  is  only  the  pot  that  is  intelligently 
watched  that  can  be  expected  to  boil. 


XIX 

"HE  IS  A  SELF-MADE  MAN" 

No  man  is.    No  man  can  be. 

Life  is  not  an  amassing  of  wealth,  a  winning 
of  titles,  an  accumulating  of  things. 

Life  is  a  blending  of  aspirations,  motives, 
ideals,  inspirations,  purposes,  faith,  and  will 
power.  No  man  creates  these  things  for  himself. 
He  finds  them — or  God  gives  them  to  him. 

Every  man  is  the  product  of  what  he  was,  plus 
all  the  people  he  has  ever  met,  all  the  books  he 
has  ever  read,  all  the  plays  he  has  ever  witnessed, 
all  the  experiences  through  which  he  has  gone. 

Copernicus  changed  the  history  of  civilization, 
upset  the  dogmas  of  the  church  and  reawakened 
the  Spirit  of  Science.  But  it  was  Novarra  and 
his  lectures  on  astronomy  that  awakened  Coper- 
nicus. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  a  log  cabin,  un- 
schooled and  uninspired,  might  have  become  a 
fair  country  lawyer  and  been  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  But  three  books  fell  into  his  hands 
— Weems'  Life  of  Washington ,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  the  Holy  Bible.  From 
these  kindling  pages  he  inhaled  the  breath  of 
life  that  started  his  soul  to  blazing. 
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John  Bunyan,  incarcerated  for  twelve  years  in 
Bedford  jail,  wrote  books  and  pamphlets  that 
changed  the  thinking  of  the  nation.  His  best 
known  work,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  than  any  book 
ever  written  in  the  English  language.  But  the 
Christian  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
three  housewives  who  sat  upon  their  front  steps 
one  morning  discussing  religion  in  the  hearing 
of  the  hard-swearing,  rough-living  young  tinker. 
It  was  in  that  front-door  service  that  John  Bun- 
yan was  started  thinking. 

Charles  Dickens  was  living  in  wretched  pov- 
erty with  hunger  as  his  daily  companion.  A  few 
miles  away  his  father  languished  in  a  debtors' 
prison.  The  starved,  abused,  neglected  child 
knew  nothing  but  grinding  toil.  His  father  had 
never  given  him  anything  but  a  dream.  "Charles, 
if  you  work  hard  and  well,  some  day  you  may  yet 
live  in  Gad's  Hill  House."  That  chance  com- 
ment, dropped  into  the  soul  of  a  five-year-old  boy 
by  a  ne'er-do-well  father,  explains  the  career  of 
England's  greatest  novelist. 

Andrew  Carnegie  built  a  great  industry,  but 
good  Scotch  parents  gave  him  his  ideals. 

"He  who  teaches  a  child  to  read  has  kindled  a 
flame,"  said  Victor  Hugo.  He  who  gives  a  boy  a 
worthy  book  has  given  him  more  than  much  gold. 

David  wrote  his  psalms,  Solomon  built  his 
temple,  and  Jacob  dug  his  well.    Each  achieved 
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immortality,  but  Jacob  became  famous  by  doing 
the  commonplace  thing  superbly  well.  Millions 
have  followed  him,  drinking  from  his  well,  and 
going  on  to  do  their  work.  Even  the  Master  sat 
at  Jacob's  Well  and  wias  refreshed  from  its 
depths.  It  was  by  Jacob's  Well  curb  that  he 
preached  to  the  woman  of  Sychar. 

Every  Christian  who  reads  the  New  Testament 
owes  something  to  Jacob,  by  whose  well  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  lived. 


XX  I 

i 

"TWO  CAN  LIVE  AS  CHEAPLY  AS  ONE"  i 

Ask  Dad,  he  knows.  , 

The  money  costs  are  usually  only  the  first  ; 

charge.    There  are  also  moral  and  spiritual  costs  : 

to  be  considered.  i 

It  isn't  the  first  cost — it's  the  upkeep.  i 

A  happy  marriage  costs  everything.  ■ 

A  man  or  woman  who  enters  into  the  marriage  , 

relation,  standing  before  the  altar  and  giving  the  ' 

most  sacred  vow  that  is  ever  given  between  hu-  \ 

mans,  without  a  willingness  to  give  all  of  the  | 

best,  forever,  without  thought  of  reward,  will  ( 

never  know  what  happiness  is.  | 

Every  successful  marriage  has  depended  upon  i 

the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  its  success.    Per-  : 

sonal   whims,    habits,    notions,   and   prejudices  ; 

must  be  slaughtered  without  mercy. 

Happiness  is  a  by-product.     Seek  happiness  > 

and  you  lose  it.    Seek  to  make  others  happy  and  > 

you  surprise  yourself  by  becoming  happy.     A  .i 

happy  marriage  depends  upon  each  having  the  , 
ambition  to  make  the  other  happy  at  whatever 

cost.  I 

Divorces  arise  from  the  fact  that  someone  has  1 

been  giving  too  much  time  to  defending  their  j 
rights  and  not  enough  time  to  doing  their  duty. 
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Love  is  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world, 
[t  costs  everything.  Love  that  does  not  stand 
ivilling  to  give  everything — that  does  not  de- 
nand  everything — is  not  love  but  some  cheap 
counterfeit. 

There  can  be  no  successful  marriage  without 
I  lot  of  forgiving.  And  forgiving  costs  heavily, 
[t  sometimes  costs  pride,  tolerance,  personal 
)pinion,  forgetfulness  and  even  apologies.  If  one 
iives  alone,  he  never  has  to  pay  this  cost.  If  he 
lives  with  another,  he  will  never  be  happy  until 
ae  has  learned  to  forgive. 

If  I  understand  the  marriage  vows  correctly, 
)ne  does  not  marry  to  be  happy  but  to  make  some- 
)ne  happy. 


XXI  j 

"WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?"  I 

I 

The  answer  is,  Everything!  '[ 

All  that  a  man  has,  and  is,  that  distinguishes! 
him  from  other  men  is  wrapped  up  in  his  name.  I 

There  are  history,  heredity,  honor,  power,  and ! 
privilege  in  a  name.  Pronounce  some  of  them — j 
Gordon,  McDonald,  O'Connell,  Schneider,  Bruce,  I 
Wellington,  Peter,  Knox,  Washington,  Freder-j 
ick,  Garibaldi,  La  Fayette,  Bach — and  let  the; 
sound  thereof  conjure  up  for  you  the  memories! 
of  great  valor  and  worthy  achievements.  ' 

Men  have  labored  for  a  lifetime  to  give  their: 
sons  good  names.  The  family  name  represents  ^ 
the  accumulated  labors,  aspirations,  ideals,  and' 
hopes  of  many  generations. 

Wars  have  been  waged,  voyages  of  adventure] 
and  danger  have  been  undertaken,  pain  and! 
death  were  invited,  exile  was  welcomed — all  forj 
the  sake  of  a  name.  ; 

Every  stratagem  of  human  ingenuity  has  been^ 
devised  to  rescue  names  from  oblivion  and  make^ 
them  immortal.  Pyramids,  industrial  plants,! 
banking  houses,  college  libraries,  inventions,  dis-; 
coveries.  States,  cities,  and  mountains  have  been.j 
made  to  bear  the  names  of  men  who  could  not' 
endure  the  thought  of  being  forgotten.  ^ 
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Every  man  likes  to  be  known  by  name.  Banks, 
business  houses,  ticket  offices,  and  public  places 
post  the  names  of  those  with  whom  you  must  do 
business  that  you  may  know  them.  Names  indi- 
cate personality.  No  one  likes  to  be  known  as 
''No.  387,"  or  "The  third  desk  to  the  left." 

Even  the  humblest  man  appreciates  being 
known  by  name.  The  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad  posts  small  cards  alongside  the  tables 
in  their  dining  cars  to  inform  the  traveling  pub- 
lic that  ''The  waiter  serving  this  table  is  Mr. 
Randall  Kay." 

"Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,"  says  the  sage. 

Neither  let  any  man  despise  thy  name — make 
it  respected  by  making  it  respectable. 


XXII  : 

"OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE"  5 

Investigate  your  impulses  before  you  surren-  ] 
der  allegiance  to  them.  ] 

Make  them  show  their  credentials.  Insist  that  j 
they  prove  their  good  character.  Let  them  offer  ! 
reasonable  arguments  before  you  accept  them.    ! 

Unchallenged  impulses  make  hard  taskmas-  i 
ters.  1 

The  average  man  is  a  creature  of  many  con-  j 
tradictory  impulses.  The  apostle  Paul  said,  ( 
"When  I  would  do  good,  then  evil  is  present  with  | 
me."  Success  never  comes  until  we  have  learned  | 
to  choose  between  the  contrary  voices  that  se- 1 
duce  us.  I 

All  impulses  are  not  equally  trustworthy,  j 
Some  of  them  are  born  of  whim,  unproved  judg-  • 
ments,  surly  stomachs,  unmastered  appetites, ; 
untamed  forces.  God  has  given  us  our  judgment  j 
and  our  power  of  reason  that  we  may  sort  our  im-  \ 
pulses  over  and  obey  only  the  most  logical  and; 
deserving.  j 

Uninvestigated  impulses  are  responsible  for^ 
most  of  the  troubles  of  the  world.    Many  a  man^ 
has  lost  a  good  job  because  he  has  obeyed  an  im- 
perious impulse,  told  the  boss  where  to  head  in,! 
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and  then  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over 
while  he  was  hunting  for  another  position. 

Unsupervised  impulses  that  have  seated  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  power  are  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  the  quarrels,  fights,  wars,  feuds, 
labor  troubles,  church  rows,  family  quarrels, 
grudges,  harsh  words,  scandals,  libels,  and 
heartaches  of  the  world.  Surely,  such  a  brood  of 
horrid  progeny  would  cause  one  to  scan  his  im- 
pulses carefully. 

Children  and  savages  obey  their  impulses 
blindly.  Wisdom  follows  in  the  path  of  hesita- 
tion and  evaluation. 

Headstrong  impulses  have  built  bridges 
where  there  was  no  traffic,  written  laws  for 
which  there  was  no  need,  erected  churches  where 
there  was  no  room,  defeated  justice  through  sen- 
timentality, and  started  controversies  for  which 
there  was  no  end  or  need. 

The  difference  between  love  and  lust,  happi- 
ness and  humiliation,  beauty  and  bestiality,  lib- 
erty and  license  is  the  difference  between  judg- 
ment and  impulse. 

Oheij  that  impulse — providing  it  can  prove  its 
right  to  be  obeyed. 


XXIII 
"LET  THE  COBBLER  STICK  TO  HIS  LAST" 

This  is  the  advice  of  conservatism,  the  angry 
snarl  of  disturbed  complacency,  the  fear-full  cry 
of  the  timid,  the  complaint  of  an  irritated  status 
quo. 

But  if  cobblers  had  only  cobbled,  and  preach- 
ers had  only  preached,  and  stonemasons  had  only 
hewn  stone  until  now,  the  world  would  be  greatly 
the  loser. 

William  Carey  was  an  English  cobbler  who 
sat  at  his  bench  every  day  with  a  map  of  the 
world  tacked  to  the  wall  of  his  shop.  Every  day 
he  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  all  mankind, 
and  when  he  at  last  set  out  as  a  missionary  the 
modern  missionary  movement  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  born. 

Wendell  Phillips  was  a  Boston  lawyer  who 
was  rapidly  gaining  a  profitable  practice.  The 
word  of  a  woman  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  slave,  and  the  brilliant  young 
attorney  began  to  give  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  question  of  emancipation.  Xo  one  can 
estimate  what  might  have  been  the  result  on  the 
life  of  America  if  Wendell  Phillips  had  stuck  to 
the  practice  of  law,  for  he  was  pleading  for  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  while  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
still  in  the  backwoods. 

Socrates  was  a  stonemason  and  as  such  could 
have  made  a  good,  decent  living.  But  his  mind 
was  not  satisfied.  Therefore,  he  went  about  ask- 
ing questions  and  upsetting  worlds. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  the  greatest  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  that  England  ever  knew,  but  in 
add  moments  he  wrote  a  diary  which,  to-day,  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  personal  record  in  ex- 
istence. As  a  literary  achievement  it  is  unrivaled 
in  its  class. 

Spinoza  was  a  lens  grinder  w^ho  thought  great 
:houghts,  and  taught  them  on  holidays  and  after 
vorking  hours  to  a  little  group  of  admiring  stu- 
ients.  In  time  he  came  to  be  counted  one  of  the 
vorld's  great  thinkers. 

Charles  Dodgson  was  a  professor  of  mathe- 
natics  who  loved  to  write  stories  and  became  one 
)f  the  immortals  by  writing  Alice  in  Wonder- 
and. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  a  teacher  who 
nvented  the  telephone  while  trying  to  assist  his 
vite,  who  was  very  deaf.  Suppose  he  had  never 
[one  anything  else  but  teach ! 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  printer  who  dabbled 
Q  science  and  by  experimenting  opened  wide  the 
^oor  for  the  whole  electrical  age. 

Stephen  Leacock,  one  of  America's  greatest 
lUmorists,  is  a  professor  of  economics  at  McGill 
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University  and  writes  funny  stories,  probably  to  i 
get  his  mind  off  of  economics.  i 

Edwin  E.  Slosson,  a  world  famous  chemist,  : 
is  also  an  essayist  whose  religious  articles  have  ; 
been  printed  around  the  world.  I 

Edward  Noyes  Westcott  was  a  banker  who  I 
spent  his  odd  moments  writing,  and  in  David  \ 
Harum  he  produced  one  of  the  most  delightful  i 
stories  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  \ 

Prince  Gustav  Adolph  of  Sweden  is  the  heir  j 
apparent  to  the  throne,  but  he  is  also  a  great  ] 
scholar,  an  artist,  and  a  scientist  of  no  mean  j 
ability.  Perhaps  he  should  stick  to  politics,  but  j 
the  world  would  lose  a  great  Christian  leader.      I 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  hundreds  of  the  ' 
most  important  mechanical  inventions  that  have  i 
lightened  labors  and  multiplied  wealth  have  been  : 
perfected  by  men  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  ! 
the  technical  secrets  of  the  trades  for  which  their  ; 
appliances  were  invented. 

Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last — but  let  him  i 
also  do  anything  else  that  he  can  do  well.  i 


XXIV 

"KEEP  THAT  SCHOOL-GIRL 
COMPLEXION" 

As  if  only  youth  is  beautiful! 

There  are  beauties  in  old  age  that  youth  can 
never  hope  to  have.  The  charm  of  youth  is  in 
youthfulness,  but  the  winsomeness  of  old  age  is 
in  serenity  and  judgment.  Let  neither  envy  the 
other. 

Youth  in  its  enthusiasm  and  vivacity  is  no 
more  beautiful  than  old  age  in  its  peace  and 
wisdom. 

Youth's  eye  of  fire  and  fun  is  no  more  joyful 
than  the  merry  twinkle  of  understanding  and 
humor  that  comes  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
years. 

The  face  that  comes  up  out  of  the  sunrise  is  no 
more  fascinating  than  the  features  that  are 
lighted  up  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  dying  sun  as 
it  sinks  into  its  bed  of  gold  and  crimson. 

A  perfect  complexion  is  no  more  charming 
than  a  face  that  is  wrinkled  with  the  record  of 
many  smiles. 

Youth  that  apes  old  age  is  pathetic.  Grand- 
folk  who  imitate  children  are  ridiculous. 

Old  age  speaks  with  the  voice  of  experience. 
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Youth  sings  with  the  voice  of  hope,  and  hope, 
carried  into  experience,  is  the  mother  of  prog- 
ress. Hope  without  experience  is  full  of  heart- 
breaks.    Experience  without  hope  is  deadly. 

An  honorable  retrospect  is  as  thrilling  as  a 
glorious  prospect. 

Old  age  is  the  time  of  fruitage;  youth  is  the 
time  of  bloom,  else  there  would  be  no  fruit.  And 
who  can  say  that  the  pink  blossom  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  full,  red,  luscious  fruit? 

Let  maturity  and  old  age,  therefore,  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  that  is  theirs  and  seek  not  to  imitate 
their  juniors  in  folly.  Let  the  years,  with  their 
refining  sorrows,  work  out  for  us  "the  more  ex- 
cellent glory." 


XXV 
"A  KOLLING  STONE  GATHERS  NO  MOSS" 

But  who  ever  supposed  that  moss  gathering 
was  a  stone's  chief  business? 

Every  genius  who  has  ever  tried  his  wings  has 
heard  this  proverb  from  some  conservative  out  of 
whose  soul  all  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring 
had  evaporated. 

There  is  more  virtue  in  a  holy  daring  that  at- 
tempts a  great  deed  and  fails  than  in  a  safe  com- 
placency that  struggles  not  against  mediocrity. 

Rolling  about  helps  a  stone  take  on  polish. 

If  Frangois  Millet  had  been  content  to  stay  in 
the  little  Dutch  village  of  Gruchy,  collecting 
moss  after  the  fashion  of  the  other  village  youth, 
Instead  of  rolling  away  to  study  art  in  Paris,  he 
might  have  been  a  good  Dutch  farmer,  but  the 
"Angelus"  would  never  have  been  painted  and 
the  world  would  have  been  vastly  poorer. 

The  father  of  Michelangelo  was  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  his  son  refusing  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army 
that  he  might  be  free  to  draw  pictures.  Pray, 
what  was  the  scion  of  a  moth-eaten  nobility  to  do 
if  not  to  be  a  soldier?  For  a  few  years  the  young 
man  rolled  about,  took  on  some  artistic  polish, 
and  then  built  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome. 
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Die  Bull,  not  satisfied  with  what  his  own  na- 
tive country  offered  him,  roamed  over  the  world 
in  search  of  his  inspirations. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  searched  the  world  for 
characters  and  scenes. 

Stanley,  by  rolling  about  the  world,  became  a 
famous  reporter  and  was  chosen  to  "go  find  Liv- 
ingstone." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  most  multi- 
faceted  men,  dipped  into  life  at  almost  every  turn 
of  the  stream  and  enriched  science,  literature, 
art,  politics,  education,  and  journalism.  Suppose 
he  had  stuck  to  zoology,  his  first  scientific  adven- 
ture! 

It  is  this  "moss-gathering  delusion"  that  pro- 
duces the  closed  mind,  the  stagnated  soul,  moral 
inertia,  political  standpatism,  monotonous  uni- 
formity, and  stencil  personalities. 

Too  long  have  we  measured  men  by  the  moss 
they  had  stored  away  over  at  the  bank. 

An  adventurous  stone,  polished  by  much  roll- 
ing and  occupying  some  useful  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  is  preferable  to  any  conservative 
bowlder,  hidden  away  under  a  pile  of  moss. 


XXVI 
"NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE" 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  reason  for  the  spherical  shape  of 
the  earth,  the  cause  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and 
the  seven  component  colors  of  sunlight. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  his  laboratory,  thrilled 
by  the  glory  of  the  miracles  that  nature  had  con- 
fessed to  him,  he  was  convinced  of  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  to  discover  even  the  most  in- 
timate secrets  of  the  universe  and  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  exclaimed,  '"Nothing  is  impossi- 
hler 

But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  now  the  enthusiast 
and  not  the  scientist.  Therefore  he  overstated 
himself. 

This  sublime  assertion  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  human  intellect  has  been  prostituted  to  mean 
that  nothing  in  the  world  of  morals,  laws,  con- 
duct, or  ethics  is  impossible. 

But  life  is  full  of  impossibilities ! 

Justice  can  never  be  put  up  for  sale  and  con- 
tinue to  be  justice. 

No  brilliancy  of  intellect  can  ever  atone  for  a 
lack  of  moral  character;  as  witness  Napoleon, 
Louis  XIV,  Pilate,  and  Cleopatra. 

No  guillotine,  burning  fagots,  assassin's  bul- 
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let,  cup  of  hemlock,  or  cross  can  stop  the  onward 
march  of  truth  and  right;  as  witness  Joan  of 
Arc,  John  Huss,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Socrates,  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

No  legislation,  church  decree,  popular  election, 
military  despotism,  newspaper  ridicule,  clever 
cartoon,  or  diplomatic  intrigue  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  right  or  injustice  tolerable. 

No  chemistry  can  make  gold  out  of  lead;  no 
logic  can  make  truth  out  of  hypocrisy;  no  cun- 
ning can  ever  deceive  God. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  may  grind  slowly — hut 
they  grind. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  preserve  two 
supreme  loyalties,  love  two  flags  equally  well, 
or  give  his  best  to  two  women  at  the  same  time. 

No  man  can  be  a  good  man  and  a  bad  citizen, 
nor  can  he  demand  a  higher  type  of  honor  in  a 
public  ofiftcial  than  he  is  willing  to  exemplify  as 
a  private  citizen. 

No  man  can  despoil  his  own  conscience  and  be 
happy. 

No  man  can  lead  his  son  to  higher  ideals  and 
more  worthy  achievements  than  he  himself  has 
attained.  He  can  direct  him  and  indicate  the 
means  by  which  higher  goals  may  be  reached,  but 
he  cannot  lead  him  higher  than  he  has  gone. 

No  man  can  get  something  for  nothing  without 
it  costing  him  too  much. 

No  man  can  ignore  God  and  truly  live! 


XXVII 
^'YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  GO  AFTER" 

And  then  some! 

The  boy  who  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  team, 
gets  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  team  win,  but 
he  also  gets  a  mastery  over  his  own  soul  that 
makes  him  a  moral  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  mother  who  stands  guard  beside  the  bed 
of  her  child  sick  unto  death  with  a  fever  gains  a 
stability  of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  patience  that  no 
disaster  can  shake. 

The  youth  who  works  his  way  through  col- 
lege, gets  his  diploma,  but  he  also  gets  an  educa- 
tion, a  self-reliance,  a  self-respect,  and  an  expe- 
rience that  is  worth  many  diplomas. 

The  girl  who  sets  out  to  win  popularity  at  any 
price  may  get  it,  but  sometimes  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  humiliations,  shame,  remorse,  re- 
grets, tears,  and  bitter  memories. 

The  man  who  sets  out  after  money  can  get  it. 
Few  things  are  easier  than  making  money  if  one 
has  no  conscience  or  scruples.  But  such  a  man 
usually  gets  hardness  of  heart,  enemies,  indiffer- 
ent friends,  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  soul,  and  joy 
that  turns  to  ashes. 

Stanley  went  after  Livingstone  and  found  him, 
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and  in  the  finding  the  great  missionary  made 
himself  famous. 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  went  out  to  heal  the  sick 
in  Labrador  and,  years  afterward,  discovered 
that  he  had  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation, 
almost  without  knowing  it. 

Madame  Curie  set  out  in  search  of  radium. 
The  quest  took  her  through  privation,  want, 
heartbreak,  tragedy,  and  unimaginable  pain. 
She  found  radium,  but  she  also  found  patience, 
self-mastery,  poise,  invaluable  experience,  vast 
scientific  knowledge,  and  then  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  gained  undying  renown. 

Jane  Addams  went  down  to  Halsted  Street  to 
show  the  people  there  how  to  live.  She  did  a 
simple  thing  among  them.  She  lived  whole- 
somely, helpfully,  happily,  and  unselfishly.  She 
sought  no  publicity  and  asked  for  no  favors. 
She  had  but  one  idea — that  by  teaching  folk 
how  to  live  they  could  be  made  happier.  She  has 
helped  thousands  to  lift  themselves  out  of  filth, 
degradation,  and  poverty.  But  she  has  also  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  women  of  the  world. 

We  always  get  more  than  we  go  after.  Some 
of  it  is  evil.     Some  of  it  is  good. 

When  we  set  out  on  a  great  life-quest,  let  ns 
be  sure  that  the  "then  some"  will  bring  happiness 
also. 


XXVIII 
"SAVE,  AND  HAVE" 

And  the  counti*y's  poorhouses  are  full  of  those 
who  have  saved  and  have  not. 

Paupers  are  not  always  those  who  have  not 
saved.  They  are  frequently  persons  who  have 
worked  hard,  saved  carefully,  and  lost  systemat- 
ically. They  have  never  learned  to  make  their 
dollars  work  for  them  after  they  have  worked 
for  their  dollars. 

Thousands  of  men  work  and  save  and  have  not. 

Thrift  consists  of  three  elements :  earning,  sav- 
ing, managing — these  three,  but  the  greatest  ofj 
these  is  management. 

Too  many  people  invest  in  sure  things,  ground- 
floor  propositions,  blue  sky  and  can't-fails,  until 
they  lose  everything  they  have.  It  is  dangerous 
to  ask  a  dollar  to  do  more  than  an  honest  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

He  who  would  "have"  when  he  is  sixty  must 
learn  to  boss  his  money  before  he  is  thirty.  The 
man  who  is  a  real  foreman  for  a  crew  of  dollars 
is  well  on  his  way  toward  wealth. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  discovered 
some  years  ago  that  out  of  every  hundred  young 
men  starting  into  business  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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five,  only  one  would  be  rich,  only  three  would  be 
well  to  do,  and  only  six  would  be  self-supporting 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Thirty-five  would  be 
dead  and  fifty -four  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  friends  or  relatives  for  their  support. 

Yet  the  bankers  also  discovered  that  the  same 
statistics  showed  that  all  of  these  fifty-four  had 
had  enough  money  at  one  time  or  another  to  have 
cared  for  them  in  comfort  in  their  old  age.  They 
lost  it. 

If  the  average  proposition  was  as  good  as  the 
promoter  says  it  is,  it  would  never  need  a  pro- 
moter. 

It  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  but  rather  a  sign  of 
strength,  for  one  to  be  willing  to  take  the  advice 
of  men  who  are  supposed  to  know. 

Ask  your  banker.     He  knows. 

Investigate  before  you  invest.  An  honest  prop- 
osition fears  no  investigation. 

The  banker  makes  it  a  part  of  his  business  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  safe  investment 
and  the  one  that  promises  too  much.  He  knows 
that  a  high  per  cent  means  a  big  perhaps. 

It  is  a  tragedy  to  save  at  a  great  sacrifice  and 
lose  by  sheer  ignorance. 

Save  and  manage  and  have. 


XXIX 
"BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS" 

This  old  saying  assumes  that  business  is  an 
economic  and  moral  incorrigible  (that  is  free  to 
go  through  the  world  as  it  pleases. 

But  business  is  far  more  than  business. 

Business  is  service. 

"He  profits  most  who  serves  best"  is  more 
than  a,  catchy  slogan  for  a  lunch  club.  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  life.  The  biggest  businesses 
in  America  to-day  are  those  which  have  served 
best. 

Kerosene  refined  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany can  be  sold  in  Omaha  more  cheaply  than 
Atlantic  Ocean  water  shipped  in  from  the  sea- 
shore. The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  made  it  possible  for  one  farmer  to  raise  more 
wheat  on  fewer  acres  with  less  help  than  could 
ever  have  been  done  before  in  the  world's  history. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made 
the  modern  city,  and  modern  industrialism  that 
employs  millions  of  men,  possible  through  the 
utilization  of  steel  products. 

Business  is  cooperation. 

No  deal  is  profitable  in  which  one  party  makes 
all  the  profit.  Good  business  is  that  in  which  all 
parties  involved  are  better  off. 
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The  nation  cannot  shackle  and  hamper  and 
hinder  the  railroads  of  the  nation  without  com- 
pelling every  factory,  farm,  and  sheep  range  to 
help  pay  the  price.  Manufacturers  are  not  pros- 
perous unless  farmers  are  also  prosperous.  W^e 
cannot  exist,  as  a  nation,  half  hungry  and  half 
overfed. 

Business  is  faith. 

The  customer  has  faith  in  the  merchant.  The 
depositor  has  faith  in  the  banker.  The  salesman 
sells  from  samples  which  he  guarantees  are  an 
honest  representation  of  the  goods  to  be  deliv- 
ered, and  we  buy  from  him  believing  in  him.  We 
take  the  doctor's  medicine  because  we  believe  in 
the  doctor — not  the  medicine. 

Business  is  production. 

Every  business  must  add,  somehow  or  some- 
Avhat,  to  the  value  of  every  piece  of  merchandise 
that  passes  through  its  hands.  That  constitutes 
the  whole  claim  to  profits. 

Business  is  vision. 

James  J.  Hill  saw  prosperous  farms  and  popu- 
lous cities  all  over  the  Northwest  where  other 
men  saw  only  forests  and  wigwams.  Henry  Ford 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  every  American  work- 
ingman  might  ride  to  work  in  his  own  car.  The- 
odore N.  Vail  had  an  ambition  to  put  a  telephone 
within  reach  of  every  house  in  America,  that  no 
sick  child  should  -ever  be  more  than  ten  minutes 
away  from  a  good  doctor. 
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Business  is  human. 

Big  business  has  been  blamed  for  every  sin  in 
the  catalogue,  whereas  little  business  is  the 
greater  sinner.  Big  business  provides  sanitary 
working  conditions,  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
factories,  efficient  management,  health  insur- 
ance, compensation  insurance,  workingmen's  lia- 
bility, etc.  The  sweatshop  is  guilty  of  all  the 
sins  against  human  flesh.  But  the  sweatshop  is 
little  business.    Give  big  business  its  due. 

Business  is  business,  but  it  is  also  many  other 
things  that  make  the  world  happier  and  wiser. 


XXX 

^^OPPORTUNITY  NEVER  KNOCKS  AT  ANY 
MAN'S  DOOR  BUT  ONCE" 

Opportunities  never  stop  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  man  who  is  asleep.  They  go  on  until  they 
find  a  man  who  is  awake  and  on  his  way  to  work. 

The  opportunity  that  knocks  and  runs  away 
will  return  to  knock  another  day.  At  any  rate, 
if  we  hurry  out  and  follow  it  up,  we  can  soon 
discover  whether  it  is  an  acquaintance  worth 
cultivating. 

The  biggest  opportunities  are  not  those  that 
come  knocking  at  our  doors,  but  the  ones  we  go 
out  and  make. 

Not  twenty  men  in  all  America  knew  how  to 
use  iron  wire  when  John  A.  Roebling  began  its 
manufacture  in  his  little  shop  in  New  Jersey. 
His  first  wire  cable  was  considered  a  joke  until 
he  towed  a  canal  boat  along  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  to  prove  its  worth.  He  had  to  teach  the 
world  how  to  use  wire.  He  built  the  Niagara  sus- 
pension bridge  to  prove  another  way  in  which 
cables  could  be  used,  hoping  that  he  would  soon 
be  selling  wire  rope  for  all  the  new  bridges. 
Wire  and  cables  of  steel  wire  are  to-day  being 
used  in  countless  ways  because  the  Roeblings 
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made  a  good  product  and  then  made  a  market. 
After  that  they  made  a  fortune. 

Eeally  big  opportunities  are  usually  very 
patient. 

Electricity  waited  for  centuries  for  Franklin 
to  fly  his  kite.  Steam  had  been  jostling  tea- 
kettle lids  for  hundreds  of  years  trying  to  at- 
tract somebody's  attention  before  James  Watt 
noticed  it.  Apples  had  been  falling  since  time 
began  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  attention  of 
some  Isaac  Newton. 

The  tides  of  the  sea  with  their  resistless  move- 
ments are  willing  to  furnish  power  for  all  the 
world  as  soon  as  some  man  is  ready  to  harness 
them. 

Every  atom  in  the  earth's  structure  is  burst- 
ing with  energy  anxious  to  be  released  to  do  the 
day's  work. 

Someone  will,  some  day,  find  a  way  to  move 
goods  directly  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. Someone  else  will  find  a  way  to  release 
atomic  energy.  Someone  else  will,  some  day,  find 
a  way  to  store  up  sunshine  and  illuminate  houses 
without  the  use  of  artificial  light.  In  the  mean- 
time opportunity  stands  knocking. 

Opportunities  are  always  waiting  for  the  man 
who  can  serve  a  need,  improve  a  service,  satisfy 
a  want,  enlarge  a  market,  or  save  labor. 


XXXI 

"ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS" 

It  all  depends  upon  the  words  and  who  speaks 
them. 

A  great  truth,  uttered  with  persistency  and 
passion  by  a  great  personality,  becomes  social 
lyddite  to  blow  economic  and  political  systems 
to  bits  and  set  up  a  new  order  of  affairs  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  never  commanded  an 
army  or  held  a  political  office.  Roaming  the 
fields  and  mountains  he  wrote  a  book — The  So- 
cial Contract.  From  this  book  Marat,  Mirabeau, 
and  Robespierre  drew  the  philosophy  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  threw  all  Europe  into 
turmoil. 

From  the  same  book  Tom  Paine  received  his 
inspiration  to  write  The  Crisis  and  Common 
Sense  J  two  pamphlets  which  aroused  America 
and  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Yet  Paine  never  set  foot  on  a 
battlefield  as  a  soldier. 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  fired  from 
the  hot  heart  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  worth  more 
to  the  colonists  than  many  regiments. 
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Harriet  Beeclier  Stowe,  writing  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  as  she  worked  about  her  kitchen,  struck 
heavier  blows  at  slavery  than  John  Brown  with 
his  "turbulence  and  activity." 

John  Knox,  in  his  Edinburgh  pulpit,  was  more 
feared  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  than  all  of  Eng- 
land's soldiery. 

Ideas,  clothed  in  proper  verbiage,  are  moral 
dynamite. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  never  led  an  army,  wrote  a 
book,  held  an  office,  organized  a  church,  headed 
a  committee,  or  drew  a  sword.  He  went  about 
teaching.  And  his  words  have  transformed  all 
of  human  thought,  government,  social  standards, 
art,  literature,  and  music. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  with  his  fourteen  points, 
was  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  world 
during  the  days  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  Armistice  in  1918. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  has  made  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Union  soldiers  on  that  battlefield 
famous  around  the  world. 

Edith  Cavell  did  her  duty  by  her  country  in 
life,  but  in  dying  she  gave  testimony  to  her  faith 
in  Divine  Right  that  was  more  convincing  than 
even  her  beautiful  service. 

Nathan  Hale,  condemned  to  die,  has  become  a 
hero  because  he  spoke  those  immortal  words, 
"My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  only  one  life  to 
give  for  my  country." 


XXXII 
"BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS" 

This  easy-going,  color-blind  vagrant  of  a  prov- 
erb has  been  cited  for  generations  as  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  all  the  recklessness  and  foolishness  of 
youth. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  harvest  of  wild  oats 
is  always  rag-weed. 

It  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  "Boys  tvill 
he  men" 

The  boy  has  been  called  the  father  to  the  man, 
and  the  well-proved  laws  of  heredity  continue  to 
operate.  The  man  cannot  be  more  than  the  boy 
allows  him  to  become.  No  boy  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  handicap  the  man  who  is  to  be,  through 
the  indulgence  of  the  boy  who  is. 

There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  the  sight 
of  a  man  weighed  down  by  the  misfortunes  that 
were  saddled  upon  him  by  the  boy  he  was.  It 
is  heart-breaking  to  see  a  boy  enslaving  the  man 
he  is  to  be  to  vicious  habits  and  wasteful  living. 

Play  is  the  work  of  childhood.  The  boy  who 
never  learns  to  play  fairly,  take  defeat  grace- 
fully, accept  victory  humbly,  and  give  his  very 
best  to  the  task  at  hand  is  not  learning  life.  If 
he  cannot  enter  into  his  si>orts  with  enthusiasm 
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and  eagerness,  lie  will  never  go  into  his  work 
with  a  will  to  win.  Habits  of  play  become  habits 
of  life.  This  is  why  scores  of  American  cities 
are  employing  recreation  supervisors.  Good 
sportsmanship  is  altogether  as  important  as  good 
scholarship. 

No  child,  unassisted,  is  prepared  to  make  his 
decisions  on  delicate  and  complicated  social 
problems.  He  is  a  creature  of  wild  and  contra- 
dictory whims.  He  is  the  guardian  of  tumultu- 
ous forces  within  his  own  soul,  many  of  which 
he  is  still  ignorant  of.  Without  knowing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  impulses  that  surge  within  him 
he  makes  a  sorry  mess  of  to-morrow  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  to-day. 

Allowing  a  child  to  reach  his  decisions  without 
helpful  guidance  or  adult  influence  is  as  criminal 
as  allowing  him  to  mature  a  physical  body  with- 
out the  proper  food. 

"I  never  talk  to  my  boy  about  religion.  When 
he  gets  old  enough  to  understand  he  will  be  able 
to  make  his  own  decisions.  I  do  not  want  to 
force  my  ideas  upon  him."  Thus  speaks  the  com- 
placent parent  who  is  allowing  the  growing  mind 
to  grope  its  way  through  the  greatest  questions 
of  the  human  soul  without  pilot  or  compass.  Re- 
ligion is  not  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
whim.  It  is  an  attitude  of  life.  We  train  our 
children  in  manners  and  etiquette.  Is  it  unfair 
to  train  them  in  religion  and  ethics? 
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A  boy  ignorant  of  religion  is  apt  to  be  a  man 
indifferent  to  religion. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  allowing 
a  child  to  develop  his  personality  and  allowing 
him  to  enslave  himself  to  his  own  passions. 

No  boy  is  better  for  having  once  been  bad. 

No  man  is  a  better  man  because  he  was  once 
unmanned. 

The  men  who  are  to  be  must  be  protected  from 
the  boys  who  are! 


XXXIII 
"YOUR  PURSE  IS  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND" 

The  power  of  money  is  a  popular  delusion. 

Multitudes,  in  search  of  power,  are  fighting 
desperately  for  money. 

But  the  power  of  money  has  marked  limita- 
tions. Consider  the  situation  in  which  the  rich 
man  finds  himself. 

He  can  endow  a  college  from  which  he  can- 
not graduate. 

He  can  buy  pictures  which  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate. 

He  can  pay  his  way  into  entertainments  he 
cannot  enjoy. 

He  can  build  a  big  house  that  will  never  be 
a  home. 

He  can  get  books  published  which  no  one  wants 
to  read. 

He  can  express  opinions  but  he  cannot  give 
them  weight. 

He  can  be  a  member  of  a  board  of  trustees  and 
not  be  able  to  solve  the  problems. 

He  can  have  a  million  acquaintances  and  thou- 
sands of  servants  but  he  cannot  buy  a  friend 
who  can  be  trusted. 

Money  can  buy  almost  anything  for  us  except 
the  power  or  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
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All  the  money  in  the  world  cannot  buy  a  single 
word  of  genuine  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  trouble, 
nor  a  friend  who  will  love  us  for  our  own  sake. 

Money  is  such  a  jealous  friend — we  must  sacri- 
fice every  other  friend  if  we  wish  to  keep  its  com- 
plete friendship. 

No  amount  of  money  will  give  your  opinions 
more  value  than  the  facts  and  logic  will  allow. 

If  you  leave  your  money  to  your  son,  you  must 
train  him  to  fight  its  insidious  influences  with 
relentless  vigor  lest  it  ruin  him.  You  can  give 
him  a  fortune  but  the  dangers  are  fully  as  great 
as  the  advantages. 

If  you  leave  money  to  your  children  without 
training  them  to  work,  the  money  will  do  them 
no  good.  If  you  teach  them  to  work,  they  will 
not  need  your  money. 

Unless  watched,  money  will  seduce  the  strong- 
est man  from  his  holiest  purposes  and  kill  his 
soul  by  the  slow  process  of  spiritual  suffocation. 

No  purse  can  heal  the  wound  inflicted  by  un- 
grateful children. 

No  purse  can  compensate  for  the  betrayal  of 
a  friend. 

No  purse  can  restore  the  sense  of  self-respect 
from  which  strong  men  draw  their  surest  de- 
fenses. 

No  purse  can  fill  the  heart  with  peace  in  the 
hour  when  the  new  grass  is  springing  up  on  the 
fresh  dirt  out  in  the  cemetery. 
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No  purse  has  ever  been  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  love  that  has  died. 

Empty,  indeed,  is  the  friendship  of  money.  It 
is  one  of  earth's  most  eagerly  sought  and  most 
deceptive  friendships. 


XXXIV 

'^STOLEN  CHERRIES  ARE  THE 
SWEETEST" 

This  proverb  would  have  us  believe  that  life's 
sweetest  joys  and  most  enduring  happiness  are 
those  which  are  taken  by  stealth  at  the  expense  of 
other  men. 

Benedict  Arnold,  idol  of  the  American  army, 
betrayed  his  country  to  the  British  for  gold  with 
which  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  price  of  his  betrayal  was  a  big  one. 
It  might  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort  for  many  years,  but  when  the  transac- 
tion was  completed  and  the  money  paid  he  found 
that  even  his  seducers  despised  him. 

Though  given  a  commission  in  the  British 
army,  he  found  that  English  soldiers  would  not 
fight  under  him.  Having  betrayed  his  country- 
men, he  found  that  his  new  masters  would  not  be- 
lieve him.  Having  sold  his  true  friends  for  gold 
sovereigns,  he  was  unable  to  make  new  ones  and 
died  in  a  London  attic  in  misery  and  self-loath- 
ing. His  name  has  become  a  byword  throughout 
the  earth,  synonymous  with  treachery. 

Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  his  Master  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  then,  when  his  purchasers 
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refused  to  accept  the  returned  blood  money,  went 
out  and  hanged  himself  to  escape  the  sight  of 
his  wretched  gold. 

Tom  O'Connor  stole  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  finally  es- 
caped from  jail.  For  three  years  he  lived  under- 
ground like  a  rat,  in  order  to  escape  detection 
and  imprisonment. 

A  certain  American  business  man  "made  a 
cleaning"  on  the  market  one  morning  and  pock- 
eted thousands  of  unearned  dollars  by  his 
crooked  deal.  But  he  could  not  enjoy  his  money. 
Every  man  he  met  looked  to  him  like  one  he  had 
defrauded,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  try- 
ing to  escape  the  sight  of  friends  he  had  once 
known. 

A  country  banker  embezzled  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his  depositors' 
money  and  escaped  from  the  country.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  un- 
able to  return  to  his  family,  compelled  to  corre- 
spond with  them  through  a  proxy.  He  wandered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  looking  suspiciously 
into  the  face  of  every  man  he  met,  lest  he  should 
be  an  officer  of  the  law  seeking  his  arrest. 

The  United  States  government  has  a  large  sum 
of  money  accumulated  which  has  been  nicknamed 
"The  Conscience  Fund,"  because  it  has  been 
made  up  of  contributions  from  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  taken  that  which  did  not  be- 
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long  to  them  and  found  themselves  in  wretched- 
ness of  soul  as  a  consequence. 

Stolen  cherries  are  never  sweet — except  at 
first.    Their  last  taste  is  always  a  bitter  taste. 


XXXV 

"eeve:n^ge  is  sweet" 

Ask  the  old  veteran  revenger.    He  knows. 

Eevenge  gratifies  our  pride  but  it  seldom  satis- 
fies our  conscience. 

If  revenge  were  sweet,  it  would  make  us  happy, 
yet  who  ever  saw  a  happy  avenger?  Who  ever 
saw  a  man  who  had  spent  all  his  days  "getting 
even"  who  was  "on  the  level"?  Who  ever  saw 
such  a  man  closing  his  life  with  a  smile  of  real 
happiness  on  his  face? 

There  is  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  forgiving 
one  enemy  than  in  avenging  ten.  It  takes  more 
moral  courage  to  turn  the  other  cheek  than  to 
double  up  both  fists. 

When  one  man  hates  another  the  hater  is  hurt 
worse  than  the  hatee.  The  hated  may  be  ig- 
norant of  the  hatred  and  go  singing  on  his  way, 
but  no  one  ever  knew  of  any  soul  made  happy  by 
a  "hymn  of  hate"  sung  to  keep  one's  anger  boil- 
ing. 

Scan  the  faces  of  the  feudists  of  the  Southern 
mountains — melancholy,  hard  of  eye,  grim  of 
visage — these  are  the  men  who  have  sought  and 
found  the  most  revenge.  Do  they  look  happy? 
Very  little  sweetness  have  they  found. 
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He  who  cherishes  resentment  has  started  cor- 
rosion in  his  own  soul.  He  has  narrowed  his 
vision.  From  that  day  on  he  keeps  his  attention 
on  the  fly  and  misses  all  the  ointment. 

The  French  Revolution  saw  the  common  peo- 
ple mutiny  against  their  leaders,  and  lovers  of 
liberty  throughout  the  earth  prayed  for  their 
triumph.  But  soon  the  blood  lust  overpowered 
the  victors  and  the  wrongs  of  a  dozen  centuries 
were  avenged  in  rivers  of  blood.  No  man  can 
read  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution  with  its 
excesses  and  atrocities  without  feeling  that  hu- 
man nature  reverted  to  the  primitive  jungle  and 
passions  worked  their  worst.  There  was  little 
sweetness  in  France  during  those  years. 

Revenge  is  a  skulking  thing — a  hissing,  snarl- 
ing, cursing  thing. 

Forgiveness  is  a  thing  of  poise,  self-mastery, 
uprightness,  and  courage. 


XXXVI 
"THIS  IS  A  FREE  COUNTRY" 

But  only  for  those  who  have  learned  the  sci- 
ence of  self-government. 

Freedom  for  any  man  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  the  people. 

If  each  man  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
no  man  could  do  as  he  pleased.  What  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  all  the  rest  cannot  be 
allowed  to  any  man. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  more 
liberties  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation 
under  the  sun,  but  each  liberty  we  enjoy  is  a  part 
of  the  right  to  become  our  best  and  not  the  right 
to  indulge  our  worst. 

The  man  who  shouts  "This  is  a  free  country !" 
is  usually  contending  for  the  right  to  exercise 
liberties  that  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  other 
people,  and  those  liberties  are  as  sacred  as  his 
liberties. 

It  is  only  by  surrendering  some  liberties  that 
we  gain  others.  By  surrendering  our  right  to 
dump  the  garbage  in  the  alley  and  keep  chickens 
and  pigs  in  our  front  yards  we  gain  the  right  to 
live  in  a  city  whose  air  is  uncontaminated  by 
revolting  odors  and  pestilential  diseases. 
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By  keeping  off  the  grass  and  on  the  walks  we 
earn  the  right  to  live  in  a  city  surrounded  by 
beauty  and  loveliness.  By  conforming  to  build- 
ing restrictions  we  save  the  city  from  architec- 
tural monstrosities. 

By  surrendering  the  right  to  indulge  our  per- 
sonal appetites  to  suit  our  fancy,  we  win  the 
right  to  ride  on  public  highways  in  safety,  tour 
across  the  continent  behind  sober  engineers,  and 
eat  the  food  that  has  been  prepared  by  sane  chefs 
whose  brains  are  not  befuddled  by  alcohol. 

By  surrendering  the  right  to  persecute  and  tor- 
ture those  who  differ  with  us  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, we  win  the  right  to  enjoy  our  own  faith  un- 
molested. 

There  can  be  no  freedom  without  the  surrender 
of  some  personal  liberties. 

Every  great  liberty  guaranteed  to  the  citizenry 
of  a  nation  consists  of  the  accumulated  liberties 
of  individuals  which  have  been  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

This  is  a  free  country.  Not  one  in  which  one 
is  at  liberty  to  give  free  rein  to  all  his  base  and 
vulgar  impulses,  but  one  in  which  every  man  is 
guaranteed  the  right  to  become  the  biggest  and 
best  of  which  his  endowments  make  him  capable. 

In  America  every  man  is  free  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
live  in  a  happy  home  with  his  wife  and  children 
secure  from  marauders  and  rapists,  go  to  the 
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polls  and  express  an  honest  conviction  without 
fear  or  favor,  acknowledge  the  lordship  and  sov- 
ereignty of  no  man  except  the  one  we  have  volun- 
tarily and  freely  put  into  authority  over  us,  ex- 
pand his  mind,  earn  his  daily  bread  in  freedom 
and  honor  and  be  a  son  of  God. 

Compare  those  rights  of  freedom  with  the  right 
to  make  oneself  a  raving  maniac  and  a  public 
nuisance  according  to  our  own  whim  and  fancy. 


XXXVII 
^'THE  GOOD  DIE  YOUNG" 

Op  course! 

For  it  is  only  the  good  who  stay  young. 

This  proverb  implies  that  the  good  cannot  live 
in  this  evil  old  world — that  only  the  wicked  and 
selfish  persist. 

On  the  contrary,  nothing  causes  men  to  grow 
old  prematurely  like  evil  living.  He  who  keeps 
his  soul  clean  and  his  mind  pure  is  living  every 
day  very  near  to  the  fountain  of  youth. 

Crime  is  the  poorest  paid  profession  in  the 
world. 

Men  cannot  go  wrong  and  stay  young. 

Watch  the  fugitive  from  justice,  skulking 
from  one  hiding  place  to  another,  a  price  upon 
his  head,  every  man's  hand  against  him,  afraid 
to  trust  even  his  best  friend,  starting  in  terror  at 
every  knock  on  his  door,  venturing  out  only  at 
night  when  honest  men  are  sitting  beside  their 
own  hearthstones;  fear,  terror,  and  suspicion 
always  in  his  soul.    Can  such  a  one  be  young? 

He  who  lives  so  that  he  has  no  fear  when  an 
old  neighbor  moves  to  town,  who  can  read  the 
morning  paper  without  a  fear  that  "something 
has  been  published,"  who  can  look  deep  into  the 
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eyes  of  his  little  child  without  shame — such  a 
man  has  something  of  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth. 

Cynicism,  pessimism,  and  suspicion  are  the 
sins  of  old  age.  Enthusiasm,  hope,  and  trustful- 
ness are  the  virtues  of  youth.  He  who  has  the 
former  will  be  old  at  twenty.  He  who  cultivates 
the  latter  will  be  young  at  eighty. 

The  good  die  young  because  they  stay  young. 

No  matter  how  many  birthdays  they  have  seen 
they  die  young.    They  are  the  only  ones  who  do. 


XXXVIII 
"IT'S  A  SMALL  WORLD  AFTER  ALL" 

It  is  a  small  world  if  you  are  trying  to  hide 
in  it. 

It  is  a  big  world  if  you  try  to  know  all  about  it. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  A.  Edison,  as  a  young 
man,  started  out  to  read  the  Detroit  Public  Li- 
brary. After  reading  all  the  books  on  fifteen 
feet  of  shelves,  he  decided  that  no  man  could  read 
all  the  books  in  the  world  and  that  every  man 
must  choose  some  and  pass  by  the  rest. 

No  man  can  know  all  the  latest  slang,  attend 
all  the  moving  pictures,  learn  all  the  latest  dance 
steps,  join  all  the  lodges  and  lunch  clubs,  be  an 
authority  on  all  the  latest  styles  and  have  much 
time  left  in  which  to  make  a  living  or  grow  a 
soul. 

Few  men  can  be  experts  in  more  than  one  or 
two  lines. 

No  man  can  be  an  authority  in  more  than  a  few 
fields. 

The  most  ridiculous  person  in  the  world  is  the 
one  who  has  seen  everything,  been  everywhere, 
done  everything  and  tried  everything  by  the  time 
he  is  twenty-two  years  old.  His  education  from 
that  time  on  consists  in  forgetting  most  of  the 
things  he  thinks  he  knows. 
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Ours  may  be  a  small  world  but  it  has  big  op- 
portunities, a  long  history  and  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. Its  record  is  full  of  heroic  actions  and 
noble  living.  Every  day  is  filled  with  unsolved 
problems,  fascinating  secrets,  marvelous  myte- 
teries,  undiscovered  forces,  unused  materials, 
and  glorious  possibilities. 

The  better  one  is  educated  the  bigger  the  world 
appears.  No  one  knows  how  deep  are  the  reaches 
of  the  heavens  so  well  as  the  man  who  has  peered 
longest  through  the  greatest  telescope.  No  one 
knows  how  many  problems  are  still  unsolved  in 
the  field  of  electricity  so  well  as  Edison. 

The  best  educated  man  is  one  who  knows  best 
how  much  there  is  that  he  does  not  know. 

Ignorance,  only,  is  cocksure.  Wisdom  is  cau- 
tious. 

The  expanse  of  the  uncharted  fields  of  truth 
is  better  realized  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  further  we  go  in  exploring  any  field 
of  scientific  investigation  the  more  we  realize  how 
shallow  has  been  the  plowing  thus  far. 

It's  a  small  world  for  an  ignorant  man. 

Only  the  wise  man  knows  how  big  it  is. 


xxxrs 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING" 

But  appearances  are  often  deceptive. 

The  winter's  snow,  "whicti  hides  all  ugliness," 
would  give  the  impression  that  the  earth  is  dead. 
The  sun  appearing  in  the  east  and  disappearing 
in  the  west  would  give  the  impression  that  the 
sun  went  about  the  earth.  The  still,  cold  form 
of  a  friend  beloved,  lying  in  his  casket,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  death  was  the  end  of 
everything. 

But  spring  comes,  the  earth  revolves  upon  Its 
axis,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  persists. 

Faith  is  a  better  guide  and  confidant  than 
sight. 

By  faith  the  farmer  buries  his  seed  in  the 
ground;  by  faith  the  engineer  throws  a  steel 
span  across  the  chasm;  by  faith  the  doctor  ad- 
ministers the  anaesthetic  and  drives  the  knife 
deep  among  the  vitals ;  by  faith  the  banker  takes 
papers  upon  which  are  a  few  scrawled  lines;  by 
faith  the  vocalist  faces  a  tiny  microphone  and 
sings  to  the  unseen  millions;  by  faith  we  get 
aboard  railroad  trains,  trolleys,  and  into  taxis 
and  elevators;  by  faith  the  students  sit  under 
the  instruction  of  their  teachers;  by  faith  races 
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are  redeemed,  wars  are  ended,  disease  is  stamped 
out,  and  civilizations  are  builded. 

Sight  would  say  that  everything  that  glitters 
like  gold  is  gold;  reason  and  experience  would 
say,  ^^Investigate/' 

Seeing  a  world  at  war  Faintheart  would  say, 
"War  will  always  be,"  but  Strongheart  says,  "By 
faith  we  remove  mountains,  quell  riots,  outlaw 
war,  and  redeem  humanity." 

To  believe  all  we  see  is  to  be  a  slave  to  the  tem- 
porary. To  believe  without  seeing  is  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  the  Almighty. 

To  believe  nothing  that  we  cannot  see  is  to 
suffer  from  spiritual  myopia,  is  to  lose  the  glory 
of  distance,  is  to  rob  life  of  all  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, is  to  lose  the  capacity  for  being  surprised. 


XL 

"WHAT  IS  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS  IS 

NOBODY'S  BUSINESS"  ! 

I 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  my  business ! ' 

One  weakness  in  our  democracy  is  the  number  i 
of  good  people  who  are  bad  citizens.  i 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  good  men  are' 
elected  to  office  in  our  town,  and  it  is  my  business 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  I 
who  they  should  be.  Having  done  this,  it  is  my ' 
business  to  support  them  after  they  have  been: 
elected.  ! 

He  who  refuses  to  take  time  to  go  to  the  polls  i 
and  vote  on  election  day  has  no  right  to  ask  for  I 
police  protection  the  next  day  or  the  day  after.  | 

We  are  always  asking  that  the  governments 
shall  "do  something,"  forgetting  that  we  are  the  j 
government.  Congress  is  made  up  of  those  tee  I 
send.  i 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  the  schools  shall 
train  the  youth  of  the  land  to  assume  the  respon- 1 
sibilities  of  citizenship,  and  it  is  my  business  to  i 
give  the  schools  occasional  evidence  of  interest  | 
and  support  the  school  teacher  in  her  effort  to  j 
enforce  discipline,  even  in  the  case  of  my  own  son.  j 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  exploiters  shall  j 
not  commercialize  the  amusement  business  for  i 
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their  own  profit  and  ruin  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. But  it  is  my  business  to  lend  sanction 
to  the  good  things  that  honest  exhibitors  offer 
and  withhold  my  patronage  from  the  house  that 
offends  decency  by  showing  the  demoralizing. 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  the  community 
shall  be  prosperous,  and  it  is  my  business  to  see 
to  it  that  I  have  no  part  in  any  transaction  in 
which  both  parties  do  not  make  a  profit. 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  spiritual  ideals 
and  moral  standards  shall  be  kept  high,  and  it  is 
my  business  to  give  active  and  personal  support 
to  those  institutions  which  are  laboring  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  standards  and  ideals. 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  the  war  system 
shall  be  wiped  out,  but  it  is  my  business  that  the 
war  mind  shall  not  dominate  my  own  thinking, 
that  my  eyes  shall  not  lose  their  sharpness  of 
vision  through  color-blindness,  that  my  tongue 
shall  speak  the  language  of  brotherhood. 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  crime  shall  be 
reduced,  but  it  is  my  business  that  the  laws  in- 
convenient to  me  shall  be  kept  so  long  as  I  ask 
for  the  protection  of  the  law. 

It  is  everybody's  business  that  the  rights  of 
posterity  shall  be  held  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  prosperity — that  the  next  generation 
shall  take  precedence  over  the  next  election. 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  my  business. 


XLI  i 

*'DON'T  COUNT  YOUR  CHICKENS  BEFORE  ' 

THEY  ARE  HATCHED"        I 

I 

But  that  is  exactly  what  modern  science  has  | 
made  possible.  \ 

Scientific  testing  of  eggs  will  determine  just ! 
how  many  are  fertile.  Scientific  incubation  on  ! 
a  large  scale  has  produced  such  steady  and  re-  \ 
liable  results  that  the  modern  hatchery  knows  j 
exactly  how  many  young  chicks  to  expect  from  j 
each  thousand  eggs.  ! 

So  exact  has  the  industry  become  that  the  j 
young  chicks  are  sold,  sometimes  months  before  i 
they  are  hatched.  In  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  there  ; 
is  a  hatchery  that  incubates  hundreds  of  thou- ! 
sands  of  eggs  every  season,  and  everi/  chick  is  \ 
sold  before  the  eggs  are  purchased.  Their  ac-  \ 
tual  results  vary  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  per 
cent  from  their  forecasted  estimates.  Within  | 
twenty  hours  after  a  hatching  they  do  not  have  ] 
a  chick  in  stock.  I 

The  S.  S.  Kresge  Company  never  opens  a  new  : 
store  without  knowing  exactly  how  many  people  | 
will  pass  its  door  every  twenty-four  hours,  just  j 
what  proportion  of  those  people  will  enter  to  ■ 
buy,  the  amount  of  the  average  purchase,  and  the  | 
resulting  profit  to  the  firm.  | 
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Life  insurance  companies  proceed  similarly. 
By  a  careful  study  of  the  law  of  averages  they 
know  just  how  many  deaths  will  occur  among 
the  people  of  a  certain  age  every  year  and  just 
how  much  must  be  paid  out  for  claims.  They 
know  the  costs  of  agents,  overhead,  and  adjust- 
ments and  are  able  to  predict  their  earnings  with 
remarkable  exactitude. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  every 
other  big  business  organization  knows  exactly 
in  advance  what  may  be  expected  before  it  ven- 
tures. 

Even  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 
knows  how  many  blades  must  be  manufactured 
every  year  for  each  one  hundred  thousand  razors 
they  have  sold. 

You  can  count  your  chickens  if  you  have  your 
facts. 


XLII 

"CONSCIENCE    DOTH    MAKE    COWARDS 
OF  US  ALL" 

Only  a  guilty  conscience  does  that.  An  ap- 
proving conscience  can  make  a  timid  man  lion- 
hearted  and  the  weak  invincible. 

Conscience  only  makes  cowards  of  those  who 
have  done  wrong.  It  is  a  relentless  persecutor 
when  we  have  done  evil  and  an  invaluable  ally 
when  we  are  right. 

"He  has  the  strength  of  ten  men  whose  heart 
is  pure/'  says  the  wise  man.  He  has  the  strength 
of  a  craven  whose  heart  is  evil  and  whose  con- 
science is  accusing. 

Leo  Tolstoy  lived  and  wrote  during  Russia's 
most  terrible  days.  Siberia  was  the  ghastly  re- 
ceptacle for  all  those  who  defied  the  tyranny  of 
the  Czars.  No  man's  life  was  safe  if  his  brain 
was  active  and  his  opinions  became  vocal.  Sub- 
serviency and  safety  went  together.  But  Tolstoy 
had  a  conscience  which  he  mixed  thoroughly  with 
his  thinking,  and  while  he  spoke  the  most  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  the  house  of  Romanoff  dared 
not  touch  him.  His  conscience  made  him  a 
prophet,  not  a  coward. 

John  Bunyan,  the  unschooled  tinker,  spent 
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twelve  years  in  Bedford  Jail  because  he  defied  the 
tyranny  of  English  ecelesiasticism  and  political 
knavery.  He  might  have  been  liberated  if  he  had 
agreed  to  refrain  from  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  worship.  But 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  accept 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  moral  honor.  Because 
of  his  intrepid  stand  he  became  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  nonconformists  and  was  lovingly 
called  "Bishop"  Bunyan! 

Old  Doctor  Still,  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  was 
badgered  by  the  medical  men,  ridiculed  by  the 
press  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit.  But  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  was  right  in  preach- 
ing a  system  of  healing  without  drugs,  and  to- 
day his  students  are  ministering  to  the  suffering 
throughout  the  world.  His  conscience  made  him 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  healing. 

"Send  for  the  honest  priest,"  begged  the  wicked 
old  tyrant  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  on  his  deathbed, 
and  Savonarola — hunted  and  persecuted — came 
to  the  side  of  his  enemy  to  hear  his  confession.  A 
conscience  had  inspired  trust  and  confidence  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  foe. 

A  conscience  may  be  an  ally  or  a  plague,  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  It  depends  upon  the  direc- 
tion a  man's  life  is  taking. 


XLIII 
"HE  LAUGHS  BEST  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST" 

"He  who  laughs  last  is  an  Englishman." 

He  laughs  best  who  laughs  first.  He  is  the  one 
who  sets  all  the  rest  of  us  laughing.  If  it  were 
not  for  him  many  of  us  would  overlook  some  of 
the  funniest  things  in  life.  He  gets  all  the  fun 
out  of  the  joke  as  well  as  the  fun  that  comes 
from  watching  other  people  join  in  the  laughter. 

Any  man  who  can  make  two  grins  grow  where 
a  grouch  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor.  He 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  nuisances  of  the  world. 

Many  a  quarrel  would  be  averted  if  one  of 
those  involved  had  the  good  sense  to  start  laugh- 
ing. 

If  someone  could  only  get  a  dozen  leaders  of 
Fundamentalism  to  sit  down  with  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Modernist  leaders  and  exchange  jokes  for 
an  hour  or  two  over  a  good  dinner  it  would  be- 
come considerably  harder  to  start  heresy  trials 
in  this  country. 

Try  to  imagine  what  might  have  happened  to 
the  world  if  some  great  international  humorist 
could  have  set  the  world  to  laughing  during  the 
summer  of  1914. 

"There  will  be  no  quarrel  in  your  home  if  one 
of  you  remembers  to  keep  smiling  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances,"  said  a  wise  old  man  as  he  gave  his 
blessing  to  a  young  bride  and  groom.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  which  is  the  smiler. 

He  is  a  wise  and  useful  man  who  knows  when 
and  how  to  set  a  crowd  to  laughing.  Have  you 
ever  been  present  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  the  Vestry,  of  the  Official  Board,  or 
at  a  political  meeting  when  all  the  weather  signs 
indicated  approaching  storms?  The  sarcastic 
retorts  are  leaping  to  life,  the  lightnings  are 
flashing,  low  rumblings  of  anger  are  beginning 
to  be  heard.  Then  suddenly,  some  inspired  one 
says,  "That  reminds  me  of  a  story."  The  air  be- 
comes sweet  and  fresh  again,  the  heat  disappears 
and  suddenly  there  comes  a  roar  of  laughter ;  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared  and  everybody  is  happy  be- 
cause someone  had  the  good  sense  to  laugh  first 
instead  of  calling  for  a  committee  to  investigate. 

"That  man  has  no  sense  of  humor,"  said  my 
friend. 

"Why,  I  always  thought  he  could  see  a  joke," 
I  replied  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  he  can  see  a  joke,"  was  the  answer.  "But 
he  has  never  learned  to  laugh  when  there  isn't 
any  joke." 

He  who  laughs  is  taking  a  temporary  vacation 
from  trouble.  He  is  giving  his  mind  an  airing. 
He  is  sharpening  his  wits,  quickening  his  mind 
and  refreshing  his  soul  as  well  as  reinvigorating 
his  body. 
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He  who  looks  for  opportunities  to  laugli  finds 
them.  He  who  looks  for  chances  to  weep  will 
work  his  lachrymal  system  overtime. 

Jesus  said,  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  What 
we  are  finding  the  most  of  indicates  what  we  are 
looking  for  most  intensely. 

Laugh  and  the  world  will  follow  your  example 
and  pay  you  well  in  friendship,  appreciation,  and 
even  in  business  for  pointing  the  way  to  laughter. 
He  laughs  best  who  laughs  first  when  everyone 
else  is  talking  about  a  fight. 


XLIV 

"CHARITY  COVERS  A  MULTITUDE  OF 

SINS" 

Charity  does  not  cover  the  sins — it  only  af- 
fects the  eyesight  of  the  sinner  and  the  public 
which  is  sinned  against. 

Charity  is  a  moral  aniesthetic  that  some  men 
give  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
their  consciences  on  the  subject  of  injustices  or 
dishonorable  dealings. 

The  worst  fooled  man  in  all  the  world  is  the 
one  who  fools  himself.  He  has  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  fooled  him.  The  man  who 
thinks  that  a  little  dose  of  charity  will  atone  for 
an  overdose  of  greed  has  fooled  no  one  but  him- 
self. 

Charity  is,  to  some,  an  immunity  bath  which 
they  take  to  prevent  their  own  moral  turpitude 
from  becoming  intolerable. 

Charity  will  never  save  the  nation  whose  work- 
ers are  in  revolt  against  injustice  or  whose  social 
fabric  is  built  up  on  exploitation  in  any  form. 

You  cannot  build  a  skyscraper  nation  on  a 
bungalow  foundation.  Giving  charity  instead  of 
justice  is  like  trying  to  make  a  pyramid  stand 
upon  its  apex. 
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Charity  never  covers  anything  up,  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty.  Alms  given  to  the  poor, 
liberal  subscriptions  to  colleges,  libraries, 
churches,  stained-glass  windows,  memorial  stat- 
ues, orphanages,  asylums,  hospitals,  foundations, 
scholarships — these  may  greatly  assist  those  who 
get  the  benefit  of  their  existence,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  help  the  man  who  paid  for  them  out 
of  money  wrung  from  helpless  victims. 

Charity  may  keep  sin  in  the  background  of  the 
conversation,  or  out  of  the  newspaper  headlines, 
but  no  sin  has  ever  stayed  permanently  covered, 
no  matter  how  thick  the  mantle  of  charity.  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  always  steals  in  upon  Macbeth,  Na- 
than always  comes  to  David  with  the  assurance 
that  "Thou  art  the  man."  Samson  finds  that  his 
strength  is  departed  from  him. 

Sin  is  as  patient  as  destiny.  It  can  wait  for 
its  wages  until  the  account  is  long  overdue.  But 
when  it  finally  collects,  the  full  payment  is  ex- 
acted to  the  last  tear,  the  ultimate  groan,  the  ut- 
termost woe. 

Charity  stills  the  voices  of  men  on  the  subject 
of  sin,  but  it  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of  con- 
science. Sin,  meanwhile,  goes  on  working  its 
hideous  havoc  regardless  of  charity. 


XLV 

"TRAIN  UP  A  CHILD  IN  THE  WAY  HE 
SHALL  GO" 

And  go  that  way  yourself ! 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  send  your  child  in  one  di- 
rection and  then  go  in  the  other  direction  your- 
self. 

"I  would  like  to  see  someone  get  my  boy  into 
church,"  said  a  mother  in  distress.  The  youth 
was  living  prodigally  and  recklessly.  His  whole 
future  was  in  serious  jeopardy. 

For  seventeen  years  that  mother  had  shown  no 
interest  in  the  church.  Her  attendance  had  been 
irregular  and  spasmodic.  She  went  when  she 
felt  like  it  and  could  find  no  good  excuse  for  not 
going.  Her  influence,  so  far  as  the  boy  was  con- 
cerned, amounted  to  nothing. 

"Yes,"  said  the  pastor,  "I  would  like  to  see 
someone  get  him  into  church.  I  would  like  to 
see  someone  do  it  now."  Anyone  who  attempted 
it  would  have  to  do  it  in  spite  of  that  mother. 

Boys  become  what  they  think  their  fathers  are. 

To  point  the  way  of  honor  and  rectitude  to 
boys  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  To  go  that  way  your- 
self, adding  example  to  precept,  is  the  finest  ped- 
agogy in  the  world. 
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i 
We  call  men  hypocrites  who  advocate  one  i 

thing  and  do  another.    What  shall  we  say  of  that  J 

parent  who  sends  his  boy  to  Sunday  school  and  i 

goes,  himself,  to  the  golf  links,  probably  hiring  | 

to  go  around  the  course  with  him  a  caddy  who  j 

should  also  be  in  Sunday  school?  ] 

Most  of  the  world  knows  better  than  it  does.  : 
It  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  world  that  is  at  fault.  1 
It  is  our  living  that  has  failed.  i 

It  is  useless  to  demand  that  American  youth  ^ 
shall  keep  the  law  upon  the  public  highways  | 
if  American  parents  break  it  within  the  privacy  ; 
of  their  own  homes.  | 

It  is  folly  to  expect  the  church  and  the  school  i 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  evil  example  of  j 
a  father  and  mother.  Many  a  lad  would  go  ! 
straight  except  for  the  handicap  of  his  father. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shall  go  and  go  , 
that  way  yourself.  ! 


XLVI 

"IT  TAKES  ALL  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE  TO 
MAKE  A  WORLD" 

But  there  are  some  kinds  of  people  without 
whom  we  could  make  a  world  far  happier  and 
wiser  than  the  world  we  have. 

We  could  do  without  the  man  who  attends 
only  to  his  own  business.  The  man  who  keeps 
out  of  everybody's  business  immediately  becomes 
everybody's  problem.  The  rest  of  the  people  have 
to  elect  public  officials,  vote  school  bonds,  sup- 
port the  churches,  arrange  for  patriotic  celebra- 
tions, administer  public  charity,  make  up  the 
deficits  on  public  enterprises  and  run  chambers 
of  commerce  to  develop  new  industries. 

We  could  do  without  the  contented  people — 
at  least  the  complacent  ones.  Optimism  is  a  rare 
grace,  but  complacency  in  the  midst  of  evil  is  a 
vice.  We  need  a  world  full  of  people  who  are 
disgusted  with  vulgarity  and  will  make  war  upon 
it,  either  on  billboards  or  moving  picture  screens. 
We  need  a  world  full  of  people  who  are  impatient 
with  ugliness,  indignant  over  injustice,  hate 
hypocrisy,  and  are  waging  unrelenting  war  on 
dishonor  and  unchastity. 

We  could  do  without  the  neighbor  who  gossips, 
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i 
the  workman  who  loafs,  the  merchant  who  puts  I 

the  big  apples  on  top,  the  officeholder  who  is  for  i 

sale,  the  parasite  who  lives  off  of  other  men's  j 

weaknesses,  the  seller  of  blue  sky,  the  cynic,  and ' 

all  others  who  make  ours  a  world  of  unloveliness ; 

and  heartaches.  j 

We  could  do  without  the  one  who  says  because  \ 
a  thing  has  always  been  it  must  always  be.  i 

W^illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  said,  "No  matter  how 
old  human  slavery  is,  it  is  not  necessary."  Fran- : 
ces  E.  Willard  probably  knew  that  alcoholic  li-i 
quor  is  as  old  as  history,  yet  she  had  the  temerity  i 
to  attack  the  business  and  organized  American ; 
motherhood  for  the  battle.  Charles  Evans; 
Hughes  cast  the  precedents  of  centuries  to  the 
winds  at  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  when ; 
he  openly  suggested  that  each  nation  should  dis-  j 
arm  and  proposed  that  it  be  done  openly.  Se-  ] 
cret  diplomacy  shrieked  and  pleaded  but  surren-  \ 
dered,  and  the  precedents  were  gloriously  shat-, 
tered.  | 

The  Chicago  Vice  Commission  declared  that,  | 
no  matter  how  old  prostitution  was,  nor  how  long  j 
it  had  been  poisoning  the  life  of  the  nation,  no ; 
city  should  go  into  legal  partnership  with  it, ; 
and  the  restricted,  legalized  vice  district  of  that ; 
city  went  out  of  existence.  j 

We  could  do  without  the  man  who  thinks  he ; 
is  the  only  one  who  can  save  the  country,  the  man  ; 
who  wants  to  reform  us  at  twenty-five  thousand  j 
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dollars  per  year;  the  man  who  "owns  his  own        •' 
business"  and  who  says,  "The  public  be  damned."        ; 

We  could  do  without  every  man  who  is  getting 
more  than  he  is  giving. 


XLVII  1 

i 
"BORN  WITH  A  SILVER  SPOON  IN  HIS  | 

MOUTH" 

No  child  was  ever  so  born.  We  are  only  born  ' 
with  opportunities  within  reach. 

God  surrounds  us  with  an  environment  richly  i 
stocked  with  golden  opportunities,  but  we  have/ 
to  make  our  own  choices.  \ 

No  singer  ever  sang  without  learning  how,] 
and  the  better  she  sings  the  more  hard  work  It  { 
has  taken  to  know  how.  No  architect  ever  drew  \ 
a  straight  line  or  a  graceful  curve  without  prac- 1 
tice.  No  organist  ever  coaxed  harmony  from  the 
keys  without  work.  j 

And  the  singer  who  sang  had  to  take  time  from  I 
play  for  study.  And  the  architect  who  drew  i 
the  plans  for  the  beautiful  building  had  to  draw  , 
many  a  crooked  line  and  ungraceful  curve  be- 1 
fore  he  gained  the  absolute  mastery  over  unruly  ' 
fingers  and  untrained  muscles.  And  the  organ-  < 
ist  gave  hundreds  of  hours  to  scales  and  finger  ; 
exercises  before  she  ever  attempted  the  Widor  j 
symphonies.  , 

The  biggest  dog  in  the  world  was  once  a  pup.    i 

Our  American  pioneers  provided  richly  for  the 
education  of  our  youth  by  building  schoolhouses  ^ 
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all  over  the  land.  But  no  youth  was  ever  made 
great  or  useful  because  his  grandfather  built  a 
schoolhouse. 

You  can  drive  a  boy  to  school  but  you  can't 
make  him  learn. 

No  girl  was  ever  born  with  an  education.  She 
may  have  early  manifested  a  desire  for  one,  but, 
having  the  desire,  she  had  to  satisfy  that  desire 
with  much  hard  work  and  diligent  application. 

No  boy  was  ever  born  with  ability.  He  may 
have  had  talent,  but  he  acquired  his  ability,  bit 
by  bit,  through  the  long  hours  of  practice  and 
struggle. 

Shakespeare  had  only  twenty-six  letters  in  his 
alphabet,  with  a  few  punctuation  marks  to  use 
as  he  pleased. 

Beethoven  had  only  the  seven  tones  of  the  oc- 
tave with  the  half-tones  and  overtones. 

Titian  had  only  the  seven  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum with  the  variations  in  between. 

Genius  does  not  consist  in  having  a  better  op- 
portunity but  a  greater  willingness  to  work  and 
a  greater  devotion  to  accuracy. 

God  never  forces  his  favors  on  anyone.  He 
merely  places  them  within  our  reach,  and  if  we 
die  of  starvation  because  we  will  not  reach,  God 
never  allows  his  angels  to  interfere. 


XLVIII  i 

] 

"THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IS  THE    i 

VOICE  OF  GOD"  I 

j 

But  sometimes  it  is  very  bad  dialect.  ! 

The  voice  of  history  is  the  voice  of  God,  for  it  i 
is  the  record  of  a  gradual  growth  on  the  part  of  j 
the  race.  Piracy  is  gone,  slavery  is  gone,  duel-  j 
ing  is  gone,  bartering  in  wives  is  well-nigh  gone  , 
(except  in  the  case  of  selling  American  girls  for  j 
European  titles),  the  saloon  is  outlawed  though  ; 
we  still  have  illicit  liquor.  But  the  voice  of  the  ^ 
people  is  frequently  directly  contrary  to  the  voice  ' 
of  history.  " 

The  voice  of  the  people,  heard  through  long  . 
periods  of  time,  is  the  voice  of  God.     But  the  j 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  an  emergency 
may  not  be  the  voice  of  God  but  the  voice  of  | 
greed,  anger,  or  hate.  \ 

The  voice  of  the  people  called  for  the  destruc-  j 
tion  of  Arkwright's  water  frame,  Whitney's  cot-  \ 
ton  gin.  Watt's  engine,  Stephenson's  locomotive  \ 
and  McCormick's  self-binder.  But  God,  through  j 
the  water  frame,  proposed  to  clothe  the  people  ' 
better;  through  Watt's  engine,  proposed  to  lift  ] 
their  burdens;  through  McCormick's  harvester,  i 
proposed  to  feed  them  better.    Had  the  voice  of  i 
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the  people  prevailed,  few  men  could  have  worn 
cotton,  few  men  could  have  traveled  and  most 
of  us  would  still  be  eating  black  bread. 

The  voice  of  the  people  sent  the  martyrs  to 
the  pyre,  imprisoned  the  prophets,  and  stoned 
the  preachers  of  righteousness. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  a  few 
leaders  multiplied  by  the  lips  of  the  millions  who 
make  up  the  state,  "all  equally  little  and  equally 
great."  If  the  leaders  be  vicious  then  the  nation 
is  doomed.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  average 
of  the  worst  and  the  best.  In  the  long  run  the 
best  are  the  victors  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
worst  do  the  talking.  Therefore  the  voice  of  the 
people  at  any  one  particular  time  may  be  the 
voice  of  hysteria,  of  fanaticism,  of  prejudice,  of 
vengeance,  of  malice,  or  of  ignorance. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God — ^ 
eventually. 


XLIX  j 

"LIKE  FATHER— LIKE  SON"  j 

i 
But  no  son  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  his  father.  ' 

Nature  never  duplicates;  no  two  leaves  are  j 
alike,  no  two  bees  are  alike,  no  two  faces  are  j 
alike.  God's  versatility  is  a  source  of  constant  j 
amazement  to  the  student  with  observing  eyes. 

No  child  can  be  like  his  father  except  in  some  | 
respects.  Each  one  has  a  personality  absolutely  \ 
unique.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  is  there  i 
another  just  like  oneself,  neither  has  there  ever  j 
been  or  will  there  ever  be.  ] 

Being  unique,  therefore,  there  is  a  work  which 
each  of  us  must  do  which  no  one  else  in  all  the  | 
world  can  do.     There  is  some  task  which  we  \ 
alone,  of  all  humanity,  can  do  better  than  any  ' 
other  creature  in  the  whole  universe.  j 

-  Each  man  must  do  his  own  work,  live  his  own  | 
life,  think  his  own  thoughts,  make  his  own  i 
choices.  No  man  can  safely  choose  for  his  son.  i 
He  may  advise,  but  he  dare  not  decide.  No  small  j 
part  of  the  world's  ills  have  resulted  from  the  j 
fact  that  the  wrong  people  have  insisted  upon  ; 
making  what  they  thought  were  the  right  choices. 

Personality  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  universe.  '. 
"I  am"  is  the  mightiest  declaration  of  human  I 
speech.  > 
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Any  creature  who  is  able  to  think,  love,  judge, 
purpose,  and  decide  is  great.  Niagara  in  all  her 
wonder  is  not  equal  to  a  human  soul  in  full  mas- 
tery of  all  the  forces  of  body  and  mind.  A  sun- 
set, no  matter  how  glorious,  cannot  compare  with 
the  love  of  a  chaste  woman.  The  Matterhorn  is 
not  so  majestic  as  a  strong  man,  standing  true 
to  his  convictions  against  a  multitude  of  adver- 
saries. 

Every  man's  hope  of  success  lies  in  his  power 
to  be  himself.  The  power  to  create,  to  initiate, 
to  build — this  is  the  element  of  divinity  in  us. 
Each  individual  has  capabilities  all  his  own. 
There  is  a  market,  somewhere,  in  which  he  need 
fear  no  competition,  for  he  controls  the  supply. 
His  personality  produces  that  which  no  other 
personality  in  all  the  world  can. 

Be  yourself. 


L 
"YOU  NEVER  DIE  BUT  ONCE" 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  dying  every  day. 

Science  declares  that  our  finger  nails  are  re- 
newed every  four  or  five  months,  our  toe  nails 
once  a  year,  our  skin  once  a  month,  our  eyebrows 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  and  the  entire 
body  (with  the  exception  of  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth)  every  seven  years. 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

Likewise  we  die  intellectually  every  day.  At 
least  our  interests  die.  That  which  fascinated 
us  yesterday  bores  us  to-day.  A  cause  to  which 
we  were  once  devoted  now  seems  futile  and  fool- 
ish. This  is  because  life  is  growth  and  there 
can  be  no  growing  without  some  dying. 
Outgrown  fancies,  whims,  desires,  interests,  and 
allegiances  must  be  left  behind  to  die. 

Dying  every  day,  we  are  as  truly  reborn  every 
day. 

The  young  mother  with  her  first-born  at  her 
breast  is  as  truly  born  anew  as  the  babe  in  her 
arms.  She  walks  out  into  a  new  world  with  new 
hopes,  new  loves,  new  dreams.  Nothing  but  a 
new  birth  could  account  for  the  transformation 
by  which  a  silly  girl  becomes  a  noble  mother. 
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The  reckless  youth  sobered  under  responsibil- 
ity, the  radical  who  becomes  conservative  when 
intrusted  with  power,  the  imperious  woman  made 
sweet  through  suffering,  the  sinner  made  a  saint 
through  conversion — these  are  as  truly  rebirths 
as  any  experience  of  life. 

Every  college  is  the  scene  of  many  such  re- 
births. Churches,  libraries,  Chautauquas,  con- 
cert halls,  lecture  halls — every  institution  that 
brings  a  kindling  flame  brings  them  about.  Such 
institutions  become,  therefore,  the  most  indis- 
pensable factors  in  community  life.  They  are 
cheap,  no  matter  what  they  cost. 


LI 
"THE  CUSTOMER  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT'' 

This  principle  of  trade  has  been  adopted  by 
almost  every  big  department  store  in  America. 
In  cases  of  dispute  between  seller  and  buyer  it 
is  assumed  that  the  customer  is  right,  because  "a 
satisfied  customer  is  always  the  best  advertise- 
ment." 

But  the  customer  is  not  always  right,  and  no 
such  instructions  to  the  sales  force  will  ever 
make  him  right. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  assuming  su- 
periority over  the  sales  person.  America  knows 
no  distinctions  of  class  but  of  character.  No  silk 
or  fur  has  ever  been  found  that  was  able  to  make 
the  customer  better  than  the  clerk.  The  clerk 
occupies  a  position  of  honor,  for  he  is  the  serv- 
ant. Rightly  treated,  he  is  a  valuable  friend, 
imparting  information,  helping  in  important 
judgments,  and  giving  expert  advice. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  making  impe- 
rious demands.  Being  in  possession  of  purchas- 
ing power  implies  no  right  to  be  arrogant,  ill- 
natured,  censorious,  impatient,  or  sarcastic. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  asking  a  sales 
person  to  betray  his  employer  to  win  the  good 
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will  of  the  customer.  Loyalty  is  one  of  the  chief- 
est  virtues.  The  workman,  the  citizen,  the  friend, 
the  soldier,  or  the  salesman  who  has  not  loyalty, 
has  not  the  beginning  of  success  nor  the  funda- 
mentals of  honesty.  No  customer  has  any  right 
to  ask  a  sales  person  to  besmirch  his  own  honor 
to  please  the  buyer. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  assuming  that 
the  clerk  is  hired  to  accept  insults  and  irritable 
comment.  Many  a  quiet  woman,  in  her  fine  poise 
and  modest  behavior  under  criticism,  has  proved 
her  superiority  to  the  customer  who  has  given 
vent  to  petulance,  irritability,  and  temper. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  causing  the  firm 
unnecessary  expense,  trouble,  anxiety,  labor,  or 
pains  that  could  be  avoided  by  thoughtfulness. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  asking  the 
dealer  to  sell  at  a  loss,  render  service  without 
compensation,  Avait  for  payment  after  the  time 
agreed  upon,  or  surrender  his  principles  for  the 
sake  of  holding  his  trade. 

The  customer  is  never  right  in  trying  to  put 
something  over  on  the  help  that  he  would  not 
try  to  put  over  on  the  boss. 

The  customer  is  never  right  because  he  is  the 
customer. 


LII 
"THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM'^ 

This  philosophy  works  well  for  the  bird  but 
it  is  disastrous  for  the  worm.  Being  the  early 
worm  is  dangerous  business. 

A  prominent  American  banker  has  estimated 
that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  is  lost  in  the 
United  States  every  year  through  bad  invest- 
ments, fake  securities,  bogus  stocks,  "blue  sky," 
etc. 

An  Oklahoma  newspaper  has  figured  it  out 
that  at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  have 
been  lost  in  fake  oil  stock  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  oil  ever  pumped  out  of  Oklahoma's 
wells. 

Before  any  man  rushes  out  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  he  should  assure  himself  that  the 
floor  is  well  laid.  Otherwise  he  may  slip  through 
to  the  basement.  Thousands  of  men  are  em- 
inently successful  as  early  worms. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  the  first  to  take  up 
with  new  ideas  as  to  be  the  last  to  give  up  old 
ones.  A  railroad  president  who  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  a  big  bank  president,  told  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers  Association,  not  long  ago,  that 
there  was  not  a  million  dollar  corporation  in 
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Minneapolis,  so  far  as  he  knew,  which  had  ever 
paid  any  dividends  to  the  original  investors. 
Someone  had  to  suffer  the  losses  that  were  in- 
curred in  getting  these  big  businesses  on  a  paying 
basis. 

This  wild  rush  to  read  the  latest  book,  first  to 
wear  the  new  styles,  first  to  advocate  some  new 
style  of  reform,  first  to  embrace  a  new  fad  or 
first  to  spring  some  new  sensation,  is  a  mania 
that  exposes  us  to  great  hazards. 

Russia  has  brought  upon  herself  untold  mis- 
eries by  trying  to  adopt  new  and  untried  theories 
of  government  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves. 

"The  best  solution  of  the  sex  problem  is  the 
pure  love  of  a  good  man  for  a  good  woman,'' 
says  Dr.  Frank  Crane.  True,  some  early  worms 
have  been  making  much  ado  about  certain  new 
sex  theories,  but  monogamy  still  seems  to  fur- 
nish the  best  atmosphere  in  which  to  rear  chil- 
dren and  nobody's  rights  count  in  opposition  to 
the  rights  of  the  child. 

It  will  pay  any  worm  to  take  time  to  look 
about  and  get  his  facts. 


LIII 
"A  MAN  MUST  MAKE  A  LIVING" 

But  making  a  life  comes  ahead  of  making  a 
living. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  great  Con- 
federate general  Robert  E.  Lee  was  approached 
by  a  committee  of  promoters  and  solicited  for  the 
use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  a  certain 
business  enterprise  about  to  be  launched  in  the 
South.  They  were  willing  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  the  president  of  their  company. 

"But  I  know  nothing  about  this  business/'  the 
General  is  said  to  have  replied. 

"You  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about  the 
business.  We  will  run  that,  only  let  us  use  your 
name." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  accept,"  said  the 
great  general.  "My  name  stands  well  among  my 
people  and,  although  it  is  all  I  have  left,  it  is  not 
for  sale." 

It  is  better  to  die  in  poverty  with  a  clean  con- 
science than  to  live  in  luxury  with  dishonor, 
being  ashamed  to  explain  to  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren how  you  got  your  money. 

"A  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  owning  things 
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in  abundance,"  said  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had 
once  been  the  proprietor  of  a  little  carpenter  shop 
in  his  home  town.  He  could  have  bargained  with 
Rome  and  made  a  fortune,  for  he  had  a  strange 
way  with  the  people.  But  he  died  a  criminal's 
death  rather  than  let  any  man  get  the  impression 
that  he  hated  anyone. 

John  Wesley  died  poor,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  but  a  few  well-worn  books,  some  saddle- 
bags, a  few  silver  spoons  and  the  Methodist 
Church.  Yet  he  "saved  England  from  a  French 
Revolution"  and  his  name  will  go  down  with 
the  immortals. 

George  Washington  contracted  a  cold  that  re- 
sulted in  his  death  while  out  in  a  rain  superin- 
tending the  repairs  about  Mount  Vernon  plan- 
tation. During  the  whole  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  paid  his  own  expenses  and  ren- 
dered an  account  to  Congress  for  only  that 
money  actually  spent  on  his  own  account.  If 
he  had  been  interested  in  making  a  living,  he 
could  have  added  much  to  his  private  fortune, 
but  would  America  have  won  her  freedom? 

Louis  Pasteur  could  have  collected  ten  million 
francs  for  his  discovery  of  the  remedy  for  the 
disease  that  was  wrecking  the  silk  industry  of 
France.  Instead  of  making  a  fortune,  he  gave 
the  secret  to  the  world  and  the  French  people 
have  made  a  national  idol  of  him. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz  was  once  asked  why  he 
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did  not  demand  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  year  from  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Said  the  wizard :  "What  would  I  do  with  all  that 
money?  It  would  keep  me  so  busy  that  I  would 
have  no  time  for  my  work." 

Thousands  of  the  world's  great  could  have  been 
rich  if  they  had  been  willing  to  devote  their  time 
to  making  money.  By  making  a  life  they  made 
themselves  immortal. 


LIV 
"MONEY  IS  THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL" 

This  slander  on  a  good  servant  is  the  result 
of  a  careless  quotation.  The  apostle  Paul  said, 
"The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  inordi- 
nate love  of  money  that  tramples  all  the  finest 
and  best  under  foot,  and  the  possession  of  wealth 
which  is  wisely  used  for  the  advancement  of 
humanity. 

It  was  the  Rockefeller  millions  that  estab- 
lished the  Rockefeller  Foundation  with  its  re- 
searchers in  all  corners  of  the  globe  making  in- 
valuable knowledge  available  to  the  humblest 
men. 

It  was  the  Carnegie  millions  that  erected  li- 
braries in  hundreds  of  American  cities,  built  the 
Hague  Peace  Palace  and  supported  scores  of  hu- 
manitarian efforts. 

Without  money  the  universities,  art  museums, 
libraries,  research  laboratories,  symphony  or- 
chestras, and  experimental  researches  .would  be 
an  impossibility. 

Money  is  a  good  servant  that  can  be  sent  on 
many  errands  of  mercy  and  healing.  Money  has 
no  mind  of  its  own.  It  obeys  orders.  It  follows 
instructions.    It  reflects  the  mind  of  its  owner. 
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Money  will  smooth  the  ways  of  peace,  beautify 
the  world  we  live  in,  make  golden  the  sunset  of 
life,  purchase  beauty  and  opportunity,  release 
the  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  fears  and  do  a  hun- 
dred thousand  other  wonderful  things. 

Money  is  not  evil.  It  is  the  soul  that  loves 
money  above  spiritual  things  that  is  evil. 

Loving  money  for  its  own  sake  is  spiritual 
death.  The  good  servant  becomes  the  bad  mas- 
ter. But  money  remains  innocent.  The  evil  that 
money  works  is  only  the  fruitage  of  misplaced 
love. 


I 


LV 

"THE  WAYS  OF  GOD  ARE  PAST  FINDING 
OUT" 

God  has  no  secrets. 

Whenever  a  man  with  an  inquiring  mind  be- 
gins to  ask  God  questions  he  begins  to  get  an- 
swers. 

The  Almighty  is  perfectly  willing  to  explain 
anything  we  can  understand. 

Lord  Lister,  in  his  laboratory,  is  prying  into 
the  secrets  of  God.  Louis  Pasteur,  with  his  eye 
to  his  microscope,  and  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
manufacturing  artificial  lightning,  are  tracing 
the  ways  of  God.  William  Herschel,  at  his  tele- 
scope, is  following  the  trail  of  God  as  he  goes 
exploring  the  heavens.  Charles  Darwin,  study- 
ing the  fossils  and  the  jelly  fish,  is  on  the  search 
after  God. 

No  scientist  has  ever  discovered  anything  that 
surprised  God.  No  law  of  psychology,  bacteri- 
ology, biology,  or  sociology  ever  began  operating 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  God.  If 
anything  is  true,  it  was  true  a  long  time  before 
any  man  discovered  it  and  it  is  true  only  because 
God  permitted  it  and  established  it. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  can  know  all  the  ways 
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of  God.  But  every  man  can  know  some.  The 
scientist  among  his  test  tubes,  the  musician  in 
his  studio,  the  artist  in  his  attic,  the  philosopher 
in  his  classroom,  the  theologian  in  his  study,  the 
farmer  in  his  field,  and  the  smithy  at  his  forge — 
each  is  finding  some  of  the  ways  of  God.  As  men 
grow,  more  of  the  ways  of  God  are  made  plain. 

As  each  of  us  gives  to  the  rest  of  us  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  with  God  we  all  come  to  know 
more  about  him. 

The  microscope,  the  stethoscope,  the  tele- 
graph, the  radio,  the  seismograph — all  the  instru- 
ments of  science  are  eyes  through  which  we  see 
the  ways  of  God. 

Laboratories,  clinics,  experiment  stations — 
these  are  the  whispering  galleries  of  God. 

The  glory  of  man  is  revealed  in  the  number  of 
God's  ways  he  has  discovered.  The  majesty  of 
God  is  revealed  in  the  number  of  God's  ways  of 
which  man  is  still  ignorant.  ; 


LVI 
"TREAT  'EM  ROUGH" 

This  is  a  maxim  from  the  discredited  deca- 
logue of  force. 

The  earth  is  not  inherited  by  the  rough,  the 
tough,  the  rowdy  and  the  iron-shod,  but  by  the 
meek. 

The  parasaurus  and  the  triceratops,  with  their 
gigantic  bulk,  their  horrid  fury,  and  their  terri- 
ble combats,  have  perished  by  their  own  strength, 
but  the  rabbits  and  the  mice  inherit  the  earth. 

This  "Treat  'em  rough"  policy  is  discredited 
everywhere.  Large  employers  of  labor  know 
that  in  industry  it  means  strikes,  discontent,  re- 
bellion, mutiny  and  sabotage.  Statesmen  know 
that  in  politics  it  means  radicalism,  disorders, 
upheavals,  and  sedition.  Big  business  knows 
that  the  public  will  not  consent  to  be  damned, 
but  that  courtesy  and  consideration  have  a  cash 
value  above  all  tyrannies  and  monopolies. 

The  "Treat  'em  rough"  reconstruction  policy 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  did  more  to  alienate 
the  South  from  the  North  than  all  the  shots  that 
we  fired  across  the  battle  lines. 

No  father  in  1927  can  apply  the  theory  to  the 
government  of  his  own  home.     He  no  longer 
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owns  his  wife  and  children.  The  emancipation 
of  women  and  the  education  of  his  children  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  govern  except  by 
the  power  of  loving  justice  and  paternal  solici- 
tude. 

Even  in  the  army  this  maxim  is  discredited. 
Men  will  follow  the  "little  colonel,"  beloved,  into 
the  jaws  of  hell  when  "hard  boiled  Smith"  cannot 
get  them  out  of  rest  billets. 

The  maxim  is  a  failure  in  the  field  of  religion. 

1927  youth  will  not  allow  any  man  or  group 
of  men  to  tell  them  what  they  must  believe.  But 
they  will  beat  a  wide  path  to  the  door  of  the  man 
who  can  intelligently  and  intelligibly  tell  them 
what  they  can  believe. 


LVII 

"WHERE   IGNORANCE   IS   BLISS,   'TIS 
FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE" 

Some  faint-heart  invented  this  maxim. 

The  word  "why"  is  the  most  dynamic  word  in 
human  language. 

Apples  had  been  falling  toward  the  ground 
for  centuries  and  no  one  had  ever  thought  it  was 
particularly  significant.  Then  came  a  youth, 
Isaac  Newton  by  name,  armed  with  an  irresisti- 
ble "Why?"  and  the  law  of  gravitation  surren- 
dered to  his  reason. 

Lightnings  had  been  flashing  across  the  heav- 
ens ever  since  time  began  and  men  called  it  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  Then  came  an  inquisitive 
American  printer  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  flew  a  kite  and  the  whole  elec- 
trical era  was  pried  open. 

The  planets  had  been  whirling  on  their  orbits, 
men  had  been  living  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  terror  of  distance  and  the 
world  was  cramped  and  blissful.  Then  came  a 
youth,  Copernicus  by  name,  who  gave  us  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  upsetting  the  whole 
philosophical,  theological,  and  scientific  world 
in  which  he  lived,  with  his  theory  of  a  round 
earth  and  a  solar  system. 
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Men  had  been  dying  of  rabies  for  centuries. 
Other  microbic  diseases  had  claimed  their  vic- 
tims by  the  millions.  Then  a  youthful  experi- 
menter in  a  French  university  asked  "Why?" 
and  nature  confided  to  him  her  secret.  After 
that,  Louis  Pasteur  perfected  more  than  a  hun- 
dred anti-toxins  and  saved  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

Humanity  has  been  governed  by  kings  through 
most  of  its  history.  But  one  day  some  young 
men  asked  "Why  is  a  king?"  With  that  question 
asked  in  deadly  seriousness  and  sincerity  the  "di- 
vine right  of  kings"  came  tumbling  down  to 
earth  and  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  prog- 
ress while  kings  and  people  walked  the  face  of 
the  earth  free. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  that  the  asking  of 
'^Whyf'  has  been  done  mostly  by  youth — the 
very  youths  their  fathers  were  worrying  about. 

Asking  "Whyf'  with  intelligence,  patience,  and 
sincerity  has  been  the  cause  of  every  bit  of  prog- 
ress the  world  has  ever  known.  It  has  opened 
doors,  blazed  trails,  invented  machines,  written 
laws,  sailed  uncharted  seas  and  discovered  con- 
tinents. 

Where  ignorance  reigns  and  the  people  are  in 
bliss,  it  is  high  time  someone  begins  asking 
''Whyf" 


LVIII 
"THIS  IS  LIFE" 

A  FLYING  car,  a  crowd  of  half-drunken  youths, 
a  roadhouse,  a  midnight  hour  and  a  metallic 
laugh  piercing  the  night — "This  is  lifeF' 

Speed! 

Was  ever  a  foolish  girl  more  mistaken? 

Did  ever  a  boy  blunder  more  stupidly? 

Life  is  a  climb,  a  pulling  of  oneself  out  of  the 
mire  of  ignorance,  incompetency,  jealousy,  fear, 
and  bestiality.  Man,  alone  of  all  creatures,  has 
the  upward  look.  His  face  is  toward  the  sun 
and  stars.    Life  is  not  coasting ;  life  is  climbing. 

Life  is  a  struggle — a  fight  against  appetite, 
passion,  crudeness,  vulgarity,  and  ugliness;  a 
striving  toward  son  ship  with  God.  Life  is  a 
struggle,  not  a  surrender. 

Life  is  evolution — the  evolving  of  the  genius 
from  the  commonplace,  the  developing  of  prima 
donnas  out  of  Kansas  City  school  girls,  the  find- 
ing of  Presidents  among  rail  splitters,  the  en- 
couraging of  wizards  through  work.  Life  is  an 
evolution,  not  an  ease-taking. 

Life  is  a  thrill — not  the  thrill  of  passion  run 
riot  but  the  thrill  of  masterful  manhood ;  not  the 
thrill  of  eternal  triangles  but  of  square  living. 
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The  happiest  people — and,  therefore  the  livest — 
are  those  who  have  given  their  desperate  best  in 
the  name  of  a  great  ideal.  There  is  no  greater 
thrill  than  to  know  that  one  has  done  his  best. 
Life  is  a  thrill,  not  a  trifling. 

"Life  is  vitalized  ether,"  said  the  scientist, 
looking  at  an  atom  through  his  microscope.  But 
we  do  not  find  the  explanation  of  Isaiah's  fire,  nor 
Milton's  genius,  nor  Raphael's  glory  in  "vitalized 
ether." 

Life  is  not  something  to  be  exploited  but  some- 
thing to  be  made.  It  is  not  something  from 
which  we  are  to  wring  the  last  possible  thrill, 
but  something  into  which  we  can  put  the  best 
possible  endeavor. 

Jesus  of  ^Nazareth,  the  greatest  success  that 
humanity  has  ever  known,  once  said,  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

"This  is  life" — to  live  like  a  son  of  God. 


LIX 
"LET  THE  MAJOEITY  EULE" 

Providing,  of  course,  that  the  world  would  be 
safe  under  majority  rule. 

Outside  upon  the  porch  of  the  judgment  hall 
the  crowd  was  shrieking  and  howling.  Hoarse 
cries  of  "Crucify !  Crucify  I"  drifted  in  through 
the  corridors  to  the  room  where  Pilate's  wife 
was  pleading  with  her  husband,  "I  pray  thee, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man."  It  was 
one  woman  against  a  mob  of  men.  The  crowd 
ruled  but  history  has  vindicated  the  woman. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  mobbed  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck  because  he  dared  to  attack 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  1835.  At  last  the 
mob  left  him  half  dead  upon  his  doorstep  and 
went  on  to  rule.  But  Garrison  went  on  disput- 
ing the  right  of  the  mob  to  rule  and  slavery  was 
finally  abolished. 

Wendell  Phillips  was  announced  to  speak 
against  slavery  in  a  Kichmond  theater.  An  hour 
before  the  time  for  his  lecture  the  authorities  re- 
fused to  take  any  responsibility  for  his  safety 
if  he  attempted  to  speak.  When  he  rose  upon 
the  platform  to  begin  his  address  the  audience 
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broke  into  a  roar  of  cat-calls,  hisses,  threats,  and  j 

intimidations.    Stepping  over  to  the  press  table,  j 

the  great  abolitionist  began  talking  to  the  re-  • 

porters.    Their  fingers  began  to  fly  across  their  j 

notebooks.     Then  a  few  near  the  front  quieted  i 

down  a  bit  in  an  effort  to  hear  what  he  was  say-  ■ 

ing  to  the  reporters;  then  the  quiet  spread  over  \ 

the  hall.    At  last  silence  reigned.    Then  the  ora-  j 

tor  turned  to  the  silent  crowd  and  said,  con-  ! 

temptuously :  "Go  on!    I  do  not  need  your  at-  j 

tention.     I  am  speaking  here  to  a  million  peo-  ■ 

pie."    It  was  a  man  against  a  mob,  and  the  man  \ 

toon.  i 

It  was  majority  rule  that  burned  John  Huss  ; 

at   the   stake,   gave   the   hemlock   to    Socrates,  ^ 

burned  the  Alexandrian  library,  perpetrated  the  i 

atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  cast  Cyprian  , 
to  the  lions,  piled  the  fagots  about  the  feet  of 

Joan  of  Arc,  scraped  the  tender  flesh  of  Hypatia  | 

with  oyster  shells,  and  threw  Galileo  into  the  | 

dungeon.  I 

Psychologists  and  educators  agree  that  "the  j 

majority"  have  sixth-grade  minds.  \ 

Confronted    by    international    complications,  • 

domestic  development,  economic  expansion,  so-  ' 

cial    reorganization,    and    moral    imperatives,  ' 

America  is  in  desperate  need — as  is  all  the  rest  of  j 

the    world — of   a   leadership    superior   to    that  ) 

which  a  "sixth-grade  mind"  promises.  | 

The  majority  has  the  right  to  rule  only  when  j 
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it  is  right.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  leaders  to 
see  that  it  is  right. 

Majority  rule  would  mean  setting  up  jazz  for 
music,  comic  strips  for  art,  class  prejudice  for 
government,  superstition  for  religion,  slap-stick 
for  the  drama,  sex-stuff  for  literature,  cosmetics 
for  culture,  material  prosperity  for  moral  prog- 
ress, psychology  for  preaching  and  self-indul- 
gence for  salvation. 

If  the  majority  had  ruled,  America  would 
never  have  been  discovered,  the  flying  machine 
would  never  have  left  the  earth,  anaesthetics 
would  never  have  been  administered,  nor  rubber 
vulcanized.  The  majority  said  all  the  time,  "It 
can't  be  done." 

The  majority  must  have  a  ruler — one  with  a 
soul  of  vision,  patience,  hope,  righteousness,  and 
courage — to  lead  it  out  of  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness. 


LX 

"SAVE  THE  SUKFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE 
ALL" 

This  maxim  may  be  good  advertising  but  it 
is  poor  philosophy. 

Saving  the  surface  means  saving  appearances, 
but  many  a  rosy  apple  is  rotten  at  the  core. 

Nothing  permanent  has  been  gained  if  we  save 
our  face  and  lose  our  honor. 

Much  of  the  world's  unhappiness  results  from 
the  fact  that  we  make  desperate  and  ridiculous 
efforts  to  save  appearances  and  lose  the  funda- 
mentals. 

We  buy  a  car  to  keep  pace  with  the  crowd. 
"Keep  up  or  drop  out"  is  the  law  of  the  social 
mob.  We  live  beyond  our  income  lest  we  lose 
our  social  standing.  We  dress  better  than  we 
can  afford  because  "a  fellow  has  to  make  a  good 
appearance."  We  even  mortgage  our  homes  to 
save  appearances.  Experience  has  shown  that 
appearances  cost  pretty  heavily.  Saving  the  sur- 
face sometimes  means  losing  everything  else. 
Ask  the  sheriff;  he  knows. 

We  pretend,  pose,  and  prevaricate  to  save  ap- 
pearances, meanwhile  paying  an  exorbitant  cost 
In  worry,  anxiety,  moral  courage,  and  inde- 
pendence. 
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"Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all,"  shrieks 
the  flapper  with  her  powder  puff  and  lip-stick. 
"Save  your  truest  womanhood  and  the  surface 
will  take  care  of  itself,"  says  the  sensible  girl 
of  character  and  true  culture. 

Compelling  beauty  is  not  that  which  is  put 
on  but  that  which  shines  through. 

The  wise  man  said,  "Keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  cometh  the  issues  of  life." 
Not  our  clothes,  expensive  flats,  high-priced  din- 
ners, and  entertainments — but  out  of  a  contented 
heart  that  fears  no  lashings  of  conscience. 


LXI  1 

"LET  THE  PTJNISHMENT  FIT  THE  CRIME") 

Laws  are  not  enacted  to  insure  vengeance  but  i 
to  guarantee  justice.  | 

The  best  law  is  the  one  which  makes  the  pun- ; 
ishment  fit  the  criminal. 

Many  a  child,  reared  in  ignorance  and  denied  j 
an  opportunity  for  an  education,  exposed  to  dis- ! 
ease  and  schooled  in  immorality  and  knavery,; 
has  been  literally  "born  into  sin." 

Let  the  punishment  fit  the  criminal.  If  so- i 
ciety  has  submerged  him  in  crime  from  the  day  1 
of  his  birth  until  his  graduation  into  the  courts,  j 
then  the  community  is  on  trial  along  with  the. 
criminal.    Both  should  take  their  punishment.    | 

Crimes  may  be  the  same  but  criminals  are  dif-  ^ 
ferent.  j 

Stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  is  a  crime,  but  taking  ] 
an  extra  half  cent  on  the  selling  price  is  "goodj 
business."  The  bread  thief  goes  to  prison.  The' 
profiteer  goes  into  exclusive  clubs  and  good^ 
society.  \ 

The  object  of  the  punishment  is  to  make  aj 
citizen  out  of  the  criminal.  Any  method  thati 
interferes  with  this  objective  is  wrong. 

Any  punishment  that  makes  the  criminal  a , 
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rebel  against  society  and  less  willing  to  abide 
by  its  laws  is  a  mistake. 

The  punishment  that  fits  the  crime  takes  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

The  punishment  that  fits  the  criminal  puts  an 
eye  for  responsibility  where  there  is  none,  a 
worthy  motive  in  the  place  of  rebellion,  citizen- 
ship in  the  place  of  outlawry. 


LXII  j 

"THEKE  IS  NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  i 

SUN"  ; 

This  is  the  cynical  word  of  one  who  has! 
squeezed  life  dry.  I 

Every  individual  comes  into  life  as  an  adven- '] 
turer.  The  most  wonderful  experiences  lie  ahead  j 
of  him,  every  one  of  which  is  charming  and  new  , 
until,  through  sophistication,  he  loses  the  ca-  < 
pacity  to  be  surprised.  • 

The  most  pitiable  creature  I  ever  met  was  a  | 
man  who  had  lost  his  spirit  of  w^onder.  Nothing  j 
ever  startled  him  into  surprised  interest  or  j 
curiosity.  j 

The  oldest  facts  of  life — as  old  as  humanity! 
itself — are  the  most  interesting :  love,  success,  i 
friendships,  sorrow,  death,  children. 

Enjoyment  does  not  depend  upon  newness  but 
upon  interest.  Keep  the  spirit  of  wonder  alive 
and  you  will  keep  young.  j 

Love  is  one  of  the  oldest  experiences  of  the  ■ 
race  but  it  is  also  perennially  new.  The  sweet-  \ 
faced  girl,  transfigured  by  the  knowledge  that  ^ 
she  loves  and  is  loved,  is  perfectly  sure  that  noth-  j 
ing  so  wonderful  ever  happened  before  to  any 
other  woman  in  all  the  world.     That  is  what 
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makes  him  "the  best  man  on  earth" — her  own 
joy  in  the  newness  of  love. 

Going  down  the  aisle  of  a  railroad  coach  I 
passed  a  young  mother  romping  with  her  three- 
months-old  baby — her  first-born — with  all  the 
charming  abandon  of  rapturous  motherhood.  To 
those  two  there  were  no  other  persons  in  all  the 
universe.  They  were  living  in  a  little  world  four 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  long.  I  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  watched,  for  motherhood  is  also  peren- 
nially new.  "A  baby  is  a  wonderful  institution, 
isn't  it,"  I  said,  smiling.  "This  one  is,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  sober  smile,  unconscious  of  her 
wit.  To  her  the  whole  miracle  of  baby  was 
gloriously,  divinely  new. 

My  boy  came  to  me  with  beaming  face  and 
shining  eye.  In  his  hand  he  held  his  first  earned 
dollar.  He  had  had  other  dollars.  But  this  one 
was  different.  "I  earned  it  myself,"  he  ex- 
plained. To  him  an  earned  dollar  was  different. 
I  know  men  who  still  have  this  thrill  coming  to 
them. 

Death  is  always  new.  It  may  come  to  our 
neighbor's  house  a  dozen  times  and  we  think  we 
are  sympathetic.  But  when  the  black  angel 
comes  to  sit  with  us  and  keep  the  dread  vigil  in 
our  home  he  is  always  a  stranger.  The  gaunt 
specter  of  pain  may  have  hovered  over  us  for 
years.  Threats  of  death  may  have  been  whining 
at  the  door  for  months,  but  when  the  life-tether 
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has  been  loosed  and  the  spirit  of  a  loved  one  has 
gone  it  is  always  a  surprise  to  us. 

The  first  glad  joy  of  success,  the  wild  thrill 
that  comes  when  our  boy  crosses  the  line  for  a 
touchdown  or  slams  out  a  home  run,  the  first 
wedding  in  the  family,  the  first  grandchild,  the 
first  graduation,  the  first  tooth,  the  first  pub- 
lished poem — other  men  have  had  these  joys  be- 
fore but  when  they  come  to  us  they  are  new. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  loses  his  ability  to  be  surprised? 


LXIII 

"A  MAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE  COMPANY  HE 
KEEPS" 

We  cannot  always  choose  the  company  we 
keep.  We  must  be  judged  by  the  things  we  se- 
lect and  not  by  the  things  that  are  forced  upon 
us.  A  man  must  be  judged  by  many  other  things 
besides  the  company  he  keeps.  Most  of  the 
world's  judgments  are  minority  judgments — 
opinions  and  judgments  based  on  a  minority  of 
the  facts. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  way  he  conducts  him- 
self when  he  is  alone  or  when  he  thinks  he  is 
alone — when  he  is  away  from  the  old  home  town, 
off  on  a  vacation  or  on  a  business  trip  out  of 
town^ — where  no  one  can  watch  him.  We  are 
what  we  are  when  we  are  doing  as  we  please. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  things  he  laughs  at. 
If  the  foul,  the  lewd,  and  the  vulgar  with  the  in- 
decent incite  one  to  mirth  it  is  because  his  soul 
exults  in  filth.  We  laugh  at  the  things  we  think 
are  funny  and  funny-ness  is  an  intellectual  judg- 
ment. No  clean-minded  man  ever  sees  anything 
funny  in  nastiness. 

One  may  be  judged  by  the  phonograph  records 
he  keeps.    The  wax  of  the  record  is  helpless.    It 
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1 

must  reproduce  whatever  is  impressed  upon  it.  i 
But  we  do  not  have  to  buy  the  thing  we  do  not  I 
approve  of.  - 

A  man  is  judged  by  the  degree  of  respect  he  j 
shows  to  inferiors,  dependents,  the  poor  and  the  • 
helpless  and  powerless.  A  real  gentleman  sees  i 
something  sacred  in  every  human  soul.  No  acci- 1 
dent  of  class  or  caste  ever  blinds  him  to  the  dig-  ! 
nity  of  humanity.  Only  the  fop  takes  any  pleas-  ' 
ure  in  condescending.  i 

A  man  is  judged  by  his  savings  bank  book,  by  ; 
the  callouses  on  the  inside  of  his  hands,  by  the  ' 
stories  he  tells,  and  by  a  hundred  other  measures.  \ 


LXIV 
"BEAUTY  IS  BUT  SKIN  DEEP" 

To  be  exact,  beauty  goes  as  deep  as  the  heart. 

Hair  dye,  lip  sticks,  cosmetics,  and  rouge  can 
produce  a  style,  but  only  character  can  create 
beauty. 

The  most  captivating  beauty  is  not  that  which 
is  put  on  but  that  which  comes  out. 

The  Bed  Cross  nurse,  with  her  plain  uniform 
and  wearing  her  insignia  of  service,  is  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  the  world.  No  mannequin  or 
artist's  model  can  compare,  even  with  expensive 
toilet  and  extravagant  make-up,  with  the  nurse 
as  she  goes  about  with  sympathetic  heart  and 
healing  in  her  hands. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  France  is 
Madame  Curie,  with  her  calloused  hands  and  her 
face  lined  with  character  and  charm  of  idealism. 

No  beauty  of  sophistication  can  compare  with 
the  beauty  of  innocence,  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness knows  no  successful  imitator. 

The  beauty  which  is  skin  deep  is  an  imitator, 
a  counterfeit. 

The  beauty  that  does  not  fade  is  the  beauty 
that  roots  down  in  character. 

The  rouged  and  peeled  face  of  the  "smart  set" 
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is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  sweet  and  smiling 
face  of  mother  in  the  midst  of  the  "home  set." 
Beauty  is  a  divine  gift  given  only  to  those  who 
have  a  mind  tuned  to  the  song  of  God. 


LXV 

"GREAT  TALKERS  ARE  NOT  GREAT 
DOERS" 

Yet  same  of  the  greatest  talkers  in  the  world 
have  been  also  the  greatest  workers. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  sage,  traveled  all  over 
China  for  nearly  thirty  years,  often  under  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  conditions,  always 
talking  and  teaching  wherever  he  could  find  an 
audience  to  listen.  To-day  his  wisdom  influences 
the  life  of  China  more  deeply  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  human  beings  follow  his  teachings  than 
those  of  any  other  man  who  ever  trod  the  earth. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  was 
one  of  the  busiest  talkers  the  English  people  ever 
produced.  Few  men  in  all  the  world  ever  talked 
more,  or  to  more  people,  than  he  did.  Yet  his 
life  of  talk  resulted  in  the  Methodist  Church  and, 
to  quote  certain  great  historians,  "saved  Eng- 
land from  a  French  Revolution." 

America  has  never  produced  a  greater  talker 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  No  man  who  ever  sat 
in  the  presidential  chair  ever  spoke  to  larger  au- 
diences than  he,  nor  more  frequently.  Yet  who, 
even  among  his  enemies  or  detractors,  would  pre- 
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sume  to  say  he  was  not  a  great  doer?  The  rec- 
ord of  his  two  administrations  is  crammed  full  of 
the  account  of  his  achievements. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  an  indefatigable  talker, 
went  throughout  Europe  talking  about  the  duty 
of  Christendom  in  rescuing  the  Holy  City  from 
the  rule  of  the  infidel,  and  with  his  talk  influ- 
enced the  history  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years. 

Martin  Luther,  a  little  Wittenberg  monk,  went 
everywhere  talking.  Yet  he  was  also  a  great 
doer,  for,  in  spite  of  constant  opposition,  in- 
numerable duties,  and  while  engaged  in  arduous 
labors  of  producing  voluminous  writings  and  ex- 
tensive translations,  his  talking  resulted  in  an 
upheaval  that  shook  Europe  to  its  foundations. 

Great  talkers  can  be  great  doers  if  they  have 
ideas. 


LXVI 
"CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  MAN" 

They  only  show  what  he  is. 

No  man  can  choose  his  features,  but  he  can 
change  his  expression  and  pick  his  clothes,  and 
it  is  our  choices  that  indicate  what  we  really  are. 

Stylish  dressing  is  not  always  good  dressing. 
A  garment  may  be  the  latest  creation  and  the  ut- 
most absurdity. 

Styles  are  created  for  mannequins  without  in- 
dividuality, but  clothes  are  made  for  men  and 
women  with  personality.  To  dress  as  everyone 
else  is  dressed  is  to  lose  all  individuality,  is  to  be 
just  one  more  rivet  in  a  row  of  rivets. 

The  only  thing  we  have  that  is  our  own  is  our 
personality.  No  one  else  can  imitate  it,  assume 
it,  steal  it,  or  buy  it  from  us.  But  we  can  lose  it, 
squander  it,  wreck  it. 

Expensive  dressing  is  not  good  dressing. 

Good  taste,  neatness,  cleanliness,  carefulness, 
and  refinement  are  not  expensive.  They  cost 
nothing  more  than  interest  and  attention.  In- 
expensive clothing,  tastefully  chosen  and  care- 
fully kept,  makes  a  better  impression  than  ex- 
pensive raiment  soiled  and  neglected. 

Conspicuous  dressing  is  not  good  dressing. 
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That  man  is  best  dressed  who  is  able  to  forget 
his  clothes  while  he  goes  to  work  unhampered  by 
sartorial  distractions.  The  best  dressed  man  is 
the  one  who  appears  so  well  that  nothing — 
cravat,  scarf  pin,  shoes,  spats,  and  badges — de- 
tracts from  our  thoughts  of  him. 

Clothes  are  only  the  materials  by  which  he  ad- 
vertises to  the  world  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
The  poorest  clothes  in  the  world  cannot  hide 
genius,  nor  can  the  most  expensive  conceal  the 
degeneracy  of  a  reprobate. 


LXVII 

"THE  BEST  ARMOR  IS  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF 
GUNSHOT" 

The  best  armor  is  a  righteous  cause. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wounds  while  fighting  for 
righteousness  than  to  live  in  peace  having  de- 
serted duty. 

It  is  easy  to  go  through  life  and  escape  gunshot 
wounds.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  pass  judgment,  take  sides,  have 
an  idea,  or  do  one's  own  thinking.  The  man  who 
does  these  things  will  be  shot  at  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions, and  the  wounds  of  such  a  one  are  seldom 
painful. 

The  preacher  who  never  attacks  sin  carries 
few  scars  or  service  medals.  The  editor  who 
never  champions  a  cause  is  soon  forgotten  and 
lives  on  in  safety  and  seclusion.  The  lawyer  who 
never  pleads  a  case  of  oppressed  right  against  in- 
trenched wrong  may  make  money  but  he  grows 
lean  of  soul. 

The  best  soldiers,  in  war  or  peace,  are  those 
who  forget  the  dangers  of  gunshot  wounds  and 
abandon  themselves  in  an  enthusiasm  of  effort 
for  the  great  cause. 

Humanity's  greatest  liberties  have  always  been 
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won  in  the  desperate  fighting  that  goes  on  in 
No  Man's  Land.  The  world's  immortals,  heroes, 
and  saviours  have  all  been  born  on  some  battle- 
field in  the  midst  of  some  kind  of  gunfire. 

The  most  ignoble  and  unheroic  figure  in  any 
community  is  the  timid  soul  who  lurks  always 
just  out  of  range  of  the  guns,  waiting  for  the 
battles  to  be  won  before  he  presents  himself  for 
his  share  of  the  spoils. 

Luther  at  Worms,  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  Cyprian  before  the  lions,  Nathan  Hale 
and  Edith  Cavell  before  the  executioners  and 
thousands  of  humble  and  nameless  who  have 
stood  firm  in  the  presence  of  danger,  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  righteous  cause,  are  more 
glorious  in  one  hour  of  pain  and  bleeding  wounds 
than  all  the  safe  and  discreet  cowards  out  of 
range. 


LXVIII 

"NOTHING  IS  SURE  BUT  DEATH  AND 
TAXES" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  is  made  up  of  cer- 
tainties, not  accidents. 

God  has  not  thrust  us  out  into  a  madhouse,  but 
into  an  intelligible  world.  Once  we  discover  a 
law  of  life  it  can  be  depended  upon  forever 
thereafter. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  not  the  result  of 
accident  or  whim  but  of  dependable  law.  Every 
event  of  every  day  is  the  inevitable  result  of  some 
law.  Knowing  the  laws  of  life  we  can  know  ex- 
actly, and  with  absolute  certainty,  what  life  is 
to  be. 

The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  mixing  his  chem- 
icals knows  exactly  what  results  he  will  obtain 
with  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  The  doctor 
knows,  when  he  administers  arsenic,  that  cer- 
tain results  will  follow.  He  administers  the  drug 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  engineer  knows 
that  brass  can  never  be  gold  and  that  aluminum 
can  never  be  steel.  The  dependability  of  eter- 
nity is  in  the  character  of  the  elements. 

Spiritual  life  follows  laws  just  as  certainly  as 
physical  life.    Just  as  physical  comfort  and  pros- 
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perity  depend  upon  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  physical  laws,  so  spiritual  peace  depends  upon 
a  working  knowledge  of  spiritual  laws. 

Hatred'  malice,  envy,  and  jealousy  never  pro- 
duce happiness.  Good  will,  kindliness,  sym- 
pathy, and  tolerance  never  produce  spiritual  in- 
fection. 

This  proverb  has  long  been  used  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  certain  in  this  world  but  trouble. 
Spiritual  laws,  rightly  understood  and  honestly 
applied,  produce  peace,  but  when  defied  or  an- 
tagonized, produce  trouble. 

Trouble  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance.  Peace  is  the 
result  of  knowledge. 

The  same  electricity  that  burns  and  sears  and 
kills  will  also  run  fans  to  cool  fevered  brows, 
lift  burdens,  race  along  copper  strands  with  mes- 
sages of  sympathy,  or  haul  the  commerce  of  a 
city. 

The  same  spiritual  forces  that  produce  heart- 
aches, troubles,  and  disasters  when  misapplied 
will  usher  in  an  era  of  good  will,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  when  properly  managed. 

Death  and  taxes  may  be  sure,  but  that  this 
world  is  dependable,  not  capricious,  is  just  as 
certain. 


LXIX 
"THE  BURNT  CHILD  DREADS  THE  FIRE" 

As  if  one  painful  experience  is  enough !  Most 
of  us  have  to  be  burned  several  times  before  we 
actually  learn  our  lesson. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  criminologists 
that  forgers  and  embezzlers  are  always  repeaters. 
No  jail  sentence  ever  makes  them  dread  the  fire. 

The  sellers  of  blue-sky  stock  have  their  sucker 
lists — ^folk  who  have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness to  lose  their  money  by  their  record  of  past 
purchases.  Those  who  have  lost  on  one  propo- 
sition are  usually  easiest  to  persuade  to  buy  more 
worthless  stock. 

The  gambler  who  is  losing  never  stops  as  long 
as  he  has  one  more  dollar  to  stake. 

Punishment  and  pain  are  the  poorest  deter- 
rents in  the  world.  A  sense  of  honor  and  self- 
respect  are  the  best  guarantees  of  good  behavior. 

Men  do  not  fear  the  fire,  because  they  are  sure 
they  will  be  able  to  outwit  or  avoid  it  next  time. 
The  optimism  of  the  burned  child  is  the  most 
complacent  and  confident  in  the  world.  He  is 
perfectly  sure  he  has  found  a  way,  this  time,  to 
handle  fire  without  being  burned. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  old  man  who  has  been 
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burned  is  able  to  tell  an  unscorched  youth  very 
much  about  fire.  Most  of  us  have  to  get  our  own 
burns.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  profit  by  the 
burns  of  other  men. 

Alcohol  has  demonstrated  its  burning  powers 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  every  year  sees  a  new 
crop  of  silly  candidates  for  scorches. 

Lust,  hatred,  malice,  and  jealousy  have  no  one 
in  all  the  world  to  commend  them,  yet  in  spite  of 
burnings  innumerable,  young  men  and  women 
are  searing  their  souls  over  these  unholy  fires. 

The  only  safeguard  against  burning  is  a  clear 
and  clean  understanding  of  the  nature  of  fire, 
which  will  make  it  unattractive  to  the  un- 
scorched. 

The  most  effective  campaign  against  crime  is 
an  education  of  our  youth  on  the  folly  and  use- 
lessness,  as  well  as  hopelessness,  of  a  crime 
career. 

The  most  effective  anti-alcohol  campaign  is 
that  one  which  presents  the  naked  truth  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  arch  criminal  of  the 
ages. 


LXX 

"YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  SOMETHING  OUT  OF 
NOTHING" 

But  it  is  done  every  day! 

Ask  the  husband  of  the  jealous  woman — the 
man  who  sees  trouble  manufactured  out  of  imag- 
inations and  storms  of  jealous  rage  made  out  of 
empty  suspicions. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest 
are  these — "He  was  married  to  a  jealous  woman." 

The  suspicious  person  does  not  need  facts — 
all  he  needs  is  an  active  imagination  and  a  start- 
ing-point. 

No  small  part  of  the  world's  trouble  is  made 
out  of  nothing — fancied  insults,  imagined  re- 
buffs, misconstrued  motives,  and  distorted  com- 
ment. 

Neighborhood  quarrels  are  frequently  made 
out  of  nothing.  Kindly  conversation,  half  heard 
and  less  understood,  is  distorted  to  mean  slan- 
derous comment  and  vicious  attacks,  and  the 
whole  community  is  set  on  fire  with  malice  and 
hatred. 

Church  splits  are  usually  made  out  of  noth- 
ing. A  disagreement  on  some  nonessential  is 
distended  until  it  becomes  an  impassable  wall 
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separating  two  groups  of  folk  who  should  be 
friends. 

Town  factions  usually  quarrel  over  nothing. 
If  half  the  energy  were  expended  in  constructive 
effort  which  is  wasted  in  denunciation  and  vili- 
fication, the  average  town  would  be  infinitely 
better. 

Malice,  hatred,  slander,  gossip,  feuds — all  of 
these  are  made  out  of  nothing  in  most  cases. 

Very  little  slander  is  able  to  prove  itself.  Very- 
few  gossips  are  ever  able  to  produce  evidence. 

You  can't  make  much  out  of  nothing,  but  at 
least  you  can  make  trouble. 


LXXI 

"BUSINESS  BEFORE  PLEASURE" 

As  if  business  had  the  first  claim  on  a  man's 
time.  The  truth  is  that  many  things  have  a 
claim  on  life  prior  to  business. 

On  the  base  of  an  English  gravestone  this  epi- 
taph is  carved : 

"Herb  Lies  

Born  a  Man — Died  a  Grocer." 

A  man's  life  does  not  consist  of  the  groceries 
he  sells,  the  orders  he  takes,  the  contracts  he 
lands,  the  deals  he  puts  through,  or  the  money 
he  has  in  the  bank,  but  the  man  that  he  is. 

No  man  is  a  free  man  who  is  run  by  his  busi- 
ness— who  is  so  chained  to  his  cash  register  that 
he  is  not  free  to  make  friendships,  enrich  his 
mind,  enlarge  his  horizons,  and  increase  his 
soul's  capacity. 

No  one  ever  saw  a  humming  bird  trying  to  own 
two  nests  or  worrying  over  the  fact  that  some 
other  humming  bird  had  a  better  nest. 

The  spirit  of  our  life  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  our  bank  account.  Whenever  we 
grow  sullen,  surly,  or  sour  as  a  result  of  our  mad 
race  for  business,  it  is  a  certainty  that  our  busi- 
ness is  costing  more  than  it  is  paying. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  business  except  that  it 
makes  possible  better  and  bigger  living.  When- 
ever it  usurps  the  throne  it  is  time  for  us  to  start 
a  mutiny. 

I  have  preached  many  funeral  sermons  for  rich 
men  who  were  successful  in  business,  but  I  have 
never  yet  had  one  of  the  friends  ask  me  to  tell  the 
audience  how  much  money  the  dead  man  had 
accumulated.  They  always  ask  me  to  tell  what 
a  good  man  he  was. 

Sometimes  the  things  for  which  men  strive 
most  eagerly  when  alive  are  the  things  that  are 
never  mentioned  when  they  are  dead  and  their 
obituary  is  being  written. 

"A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  things  which  he  possesses." 


LXXII 
"HE  WHO  HESITATES  IS  LOST" 

And  he  who  does  not  make  it  a  habit  to  hesi- 
tate before  making  important  moves  is  certain 
to  have  more  than  his  share  of  trouble. 

Truth  has  no  fear  of  time.  The  years  of  eter- 
nity are  its  best  friend. 

Error  and  falsehood  are  always  in  a  hurry. 
They  dare  not  wait.  Time  is  an  enemy  they  dare 
not  meet  face  to  face. 

The  seller  of  dependable  merchandise  can  af- 
ford to  wait.  The  street  vender  must  move  on 
quickly.  The  seller  of  blue  sky,  the  fake  stock 
promoter,  and  the  get-rich-quick-lose-quicker 
artist  must  have  your  name  on  the  dotted  line  be- 
fore the  train  leaves. 

He  who  rushes  in  without  consideration  is 
usually  ushered  out  without  sympathy. 

If  the  peace  conference  could  be  held  before 
the  declarations  of  war  are  issued,  there  would 
be  few  hostilities.  History  is  a  record  of  belated 
hesitating. 

He  who  hesitates  before  investing  good  money, 
buying  goods  he  cannot  pay  for,  mortgaging  his 
home  to  pay  for  a  car,  making  love  to  another 
man's  wife,  trying  to  fool  the  government  on  his 
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income  tax  report,  betting  on  the  other  man's 
game,  or  telling  the  boss  where  to  head  in,  is 
pretty  apt  to  live  to  win  another  day. 

He  who  hesitates  saves  himself  some  high- 
priced  quarrels,  some  humiliating  apologies,  a 
few  disgraceful  stories,  and  much  time  wasted 
on  r^rets. 

Hesitating  has  never  resulted  in  as  much 
trouble  as  plunging. 


LXXIII 

"IF  YOU  WANT  A  THING  DONE  WELL,  DO 
IT  YOURSELF" 

But  if  you  want  a  thing  done  better,  learn  to 
find  a  man  who  can  do  it  that  way. 

Modern  business  is  so  complex  that  no  one  man 
can  know  all  lines  and  departments  equally  or 
superlatively  well. 

It  is  as  truly  a  mark  of  genius  to  know  when 
to  surrender  responsibility  as  when  to  assert 
authority. 

A  great  railroad  recently,  in  need  of  a  new 
president,  elected  a  banker  to  that  position.  He 
knew  nothing  about  automatic  signals,  bridge- 
building,  or  rolling  stock.  But  he  knew  how  to 
pick  men  who  did  know  these  things.  And  hav- 
ing them  in  his  employ,  he  had  time  to  devote  to 
the  financing  of  the  road,  a  thing  about  which 
the  mechanical  operators  knew  little  or  nothing. 

The  good  executive  manages  men — not  money 
and  machines.  He  knows  enough  about  human 
nature  to  be  able  to  get  the  best  efforts,  the  most 
enthusiastic  interest,  and  the  most  loyal  service 
out  of  his  men. 

It  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  get  men  to 
work  up  to  their  capacity  than  to  run  machines 
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at  top  speed.  The  biggest  businesses  are  built, 
not  on  horse-power  but  on  man-power. 

The  success  of  Henry  Ford,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, John  W^anamaker,  Marshall  Field,  and 
every  other  great  industrial  or  business  leader 
has  been  explained  by  his  knowledge  of  men 
rather  than  his  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  uniform  expertness  in  all  its  de- 
partments. 

Henry  Ford  knows  just  what  sort  of  man  he 
needs  in  each  department,  just  as  he  knows  what 
kind  of  material  must  go  into  each  part  of  his 
car.  He  builds  his  business  just  as  he  builds  his 
machine — by  fitting  carefully  selected  parts  into 
the  whole. 

If  you  want  a  thing  done  the  best  it  can  be 
done,  pick  the  man  who  can  do  it  best,  pay  him 
enough  to  justify  him  in  giving  his  best  effort, 
and  then  make  him  feel  that  his  best  is  appre- 
ciated. 


LXXIV 

"GOD  MADE  THE  COUNTRY:  MAN  MADE 
THE  CITY" 

As  if  that  damned  the  city ! 

Byron,  the  cynic,  made  this  comment  first  and 
every  cynic  since  has  repeated  it  as  if  it  were 
true. 

But  every  man  finds  in  a  city  exactly  what  he 
is  looking' for.  The  one  who  loves  filth  finds 
filth,  but  the  man  who  loves  beauty  also  finds 
beauty. 

The  modern  city  has  slums,  but  it  also  has 
beauty  spots;  art  galleries  where  the  most  en- 
trancing beauty  may  be  seen  without  cost  or 
charge;  concert  halls  where  the  most  winsome 
music  may  be  heard  at  a  cost  which  would  have 
been  unbelievable  a  few  years  ago. 

The  modern  city  has  its  evil  life — thugs,  gun- 
men, prostitutes,  cut-throats  and  thieves — but  it 
also  has  its  army  of  the  unselfish  and  courageous. 

Crime  makes  news.  The  story  of  robbery,  ar- 
son, murder,  and  rape  makes  big,  black  head- 
lines, but  even  that  fact  is  encouraging.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  if  virtue  should  ever 
become  sensational  news.  Crime  is  unusual; 
therefore  it  is  news.    Virtue  is  usual ;  therefore 
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it  is  not  news.  For  every  man  who  goes  wrong 
there  are  a  thousand  who  go  right. 

Of  course  the  cities  are  full  of  gambling  dens 
and  dives  of  iniquity,  but  they  are  also  full  of 
free  public  libraries,  excellent  night  schools, 
charitable  hospitals,  social  settlements,  reform 
agencies,  free  dispensaries,  houses  of  refuge,  and 
helping-hand  institutes. 

There  are  squalid  alleys  and  ill-kept  tenements 
in  the  city,  but  there  are  also  beautiful  drives 
and  wonderful  parks.  One  may  find  hot  pave- 
ments and  one  may  also  find  supervised  play- 
grounds. 

Good  influences  as  well  as  bad  influences  flow 
out  from  the  modern  city.  Leaders  of  reform  as 
well  as  lords  of  vice  make  the  city  their  home. 
The  high-minded  and  the  low-browed  walk  the 
same  streets. 

In  thinking  of  the  bad  in  the  modern  city  let 
us  not  forget  the  marvelous  good. 

"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 


LXXV 
"FAMILIARITY  BREEDS  CONTEMPT" 

But  only  for  the  contemptible. 

Familiarity  is  the  acid  test  of  character.  Un- 
der its  white  light  all  vices  and  virtues  stand  out 
in  bold  relief. 

The  man  who  deserves  respect  usually  gets  it — 
eventually,  as  the  facts  become  known.  It  is  the 
faker,  the  four-flusher,  and  the  shyster  who  fear 
familiarity. 

Nothing  breeds  contempt  like  ignorance.  We 
condemn  that  which  we  do  not  understand  and 
ridicule  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  during  his  presidency,  was 
the  most  generally  condemned  and  misunder- 
stood man  who  ever  sat  in  the  White  House. 
Since  his  death  the  nation  has  become  increas- 
ingly familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  life. 
There  is  scarcely  an  event  in  his  whole  career 
that  has  not  been  the  subject  of  careful  and 
critical  study  by  the  most  searching  and  discern- 
ing investigators.  After  all  this  familiarity  he  is 
known  as  our  "First  American." 

Comparatively  few  of  this  year's  "best  sellers" 
in  the  fiction  field  will  ever  get  a  second  or  a 
third  reading,  but  the  plays  of  Ibsen  are  per'en- 
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nially  new,  and  the  essays  of  Emerson  never  I 
grow  old.  No  amount  of  familiarity  can  ever  i 
make  us  contemptuous  of  them.  I 

More  copies  of  the  Bible  were  sold  last  year  ■ 
than  in  any  other  twelve  months  of  history,  and  ] 
more  people  found  inspiration  and  help  in  its  ■ 
pages  as  a  consequence.  With  every  reading  our  j 
respect  for  it  increases  and  the  market  for  its  ' 
sale  enlarges. 

The  European  who  sees  only  the  American 
tourist  believes  that  we  are  a  nation  of  dollar-  ■ 
chasers.    The  one  who  really  knows  us  finds  the  \ 
soul  of  America  sound.  ] 

Familiarity  is  fatal  to  the  man  who  has  some-  ; 
thing  to  hide.  To  him  who  is  clean  of  heart  fa-  ' 
miliarity  is  a  coveted  ally.  j 


LXXVI 

"FOOLS'  NAMES,  LIKE  FOOLS'  FACES, 
ARE  ALWAYS  SEEN  IN  PUBLIC  PLACES" 

But  few  of  us  recognize  some  of  them  until 
they  have  worked  their  foolishness.  Many  a  dan- 
gerous fool  has  gone  on  with  his  folly  for  years 
and  escaped  detection. 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  said  that  the 
bank  was  in  a  bad  condition?  That  remark 
started  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors 
which  caused  a  run  on  the  bank  and  closed  its 
doors.  Every  person  in  the  community  suf- 
fered as  a  consequence  but  no  one  ever  knew  who 
the  fool  was  who  started  the  rumor. 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  started  an 
ugly  and  unfair  story  of  slander  about  an  honest 
and  efficient  public  official?  Truth  was  never 
able  to  overtake  that  lie  and  a  splendid  career 
was  ruined  and  the  public  lost  a  faithful  servant. 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  wrote  an 
anonymous  letter  to  a  jealous  wife  and  started 
the  suspicion  which  ruined  a  home?  Two  little 
children  were  robbed  of  a  father,  a  beautiful 
dream  was  torn  to  tatters,  two  hearts  were 
broken  and  a  long  train  of  miseries  introduced 
into  the  lives  of  all  concerned.  But  the  fool's 
face  was  never  seen. 
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186   SOME  WILD  NOTIONS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  started  the 
rumor  that  a  certain  preacher  was  not  orthodox? 
Yet  an  honest  soul  was  driven  to  despair,  a  noble 
consecration  was  broken  to  pieces  and  a  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  soul  was  hounded  out 
of  his  pulpit  and  compelled  to  surrender  his 
high  calling. 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  fanned  the 
flames  of  hatred,  suspicion,  and  bitterness  until 
a  war  broke  out  between  two  nations  which  cost 
rivers  of  blood  and  oceans  of  tears  while  the  fool 
filled  his  purse  with  ill-gotten  gains. 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  cried  "Fire!" 
just  for  the  fun  of  watching  the  crowd  get  out 
of  the  theater? 

Who  saw  the  face  of  the  fool  who  cried  "Lynch 
him!"  and  sent  an  innocent  man  to  his  death? 

Unsponsored  information,  unconfirmed  ru- 
mors, unproven  charges,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, unverified  statements — these  poisons  we 
have  with  us  always. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  does  not  speak  until  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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